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Art. I. 4 Six Months Tour through the North of England: cone 
taining an Acccunt of the prefent State of Agricult re, Manufac- 
tures, and Population, in feveral Counties of this Kingdom, par- 
ticularly, I. The Nature, Value, and Rental of the Soil. Il. 
The Size of Farms, with Accounts of their Stock, Produtis, Po- 
pulation, and various Methcds of Culture. Il. The Ufe, Ex 
pence, and Profit of feveral Sorts of Manure. IV. The Breed 
of Cattle, and the refpedtive Profits attending them. V. The 
State of the wafte Lands, which might and ought to be cultivated. 
VI. The Condition and Number of the Poor, with their Raies, 
Earnings, Sc. VII. The Prices of Labour and Provifions, and 
the Proportion between them. VIII. The Regijier of many cu- 
vious and ufeful Experiments in Agriculture, and general Prac- 
tices in rural Oeconcmics, communicated by feveral of the N- bility, 
Gentry, ce. Sc. Interfperfed with Defcrittions of the Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry ; and other remarkable Olyeéis: Illuf= 
trated with Copper-plates of fuch Implements of Hu/bandry as de- 
Serve to be gencraily known; and Views of fome picturef{que Scenes 
which occurred in the Courfe of the Journey., 8vo. 4 Vols. 


11. 4s. bound. Nicoll.” 1770. A 
RTAXERXES, who, though an unfortunate was not a 


foolifh prince, when he was prefented by a peafant with 
a pomegranate which he had brought to an uncommon fize by 
culture, fwore, by the light of the fun, that if the man were 
governor of a {mall city, he wovld foon make it a great one, 

In moral and civil improvements, the effets of a well dire€ted 
induftry are unaoubtedly great ; but in agriculture, in improv- 
ing the capacity and productions of the carth, th-y are fre- 
quently aftonifhing ; and, without the intervention of a mi- 
racle, 

The fwain in barren defarts, with furp ize, 
Sees lillics Spring, and fadden verdure rite, 
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$2 Six Months Tour thra? the North of England. 
To promote this fcience of cultivation, in which fo little 


depends on theory and fo much on experience, no method more. 


effectual can be taken than to collect the practices of different 
cultivators, on different foils and in various climates: for 
when the nature of the foil, the mode of cultivation, and the 
value of the produce are given, the hufbandman knows at once 
what to purfue and what to avoid. Todo any thing of this 
kind effe&tually, great diligence and accurate attention at leaft 
are requifite; while, at the fame time, the author of fucha 
“work will have the mortification to find that the mechanical 
nature of his narrative will not allow him much room for the 
difplay of genius or fentiment. Yet he has fome confolation in 
the utility of his labours, and may juftly fay with the elder 
Pliny, opere nobis major quam fama gratia expetitur. Quippe 
ferm) circa rura eft, agreflefque ufus, fed quibus vita honofque apud 
prifcos maximus fuerit. 

Indeed, the honours of agriculture are of the higheft anti- 
quity : they, were the firft object of civil policy, after mutual 
fecurity had taught mankind to affociate. The refult of the 
chace was uncertain ; but THE EARTH was ftill faithful to the 
expectations of her children, and, of courfe, became the firft 
object of their adoration, under the denomination of the M- 
ther of the Gods,—was confidered as the parent of life, and of 
every toing eflential to its fupport. Upon the fame principle 


we find, amongft the moft ancient of the deities, the patrons — 


of cultivation. Such princes as had diftinguifhed themfelves 
by agrarian improvements were configned to immortality, and 
called gods, or benevolent fuperintendants of the earth. The 
firft religious order that was inftituted by Romulus was the 
Sacerdctes Arvorum, the Priefts of Agriculture ; and the firft ho- 
norary garland that was worn in Rome was compofed of the 
ears of corn, and called Spicea Corona. Aulus Gellius and Gy- 
raldus inform us, that this garland, and the /nfula Alba, theWhite 
Fillet, were the enfigns of the order of the Priefts of Agriculture. 
It is worthy obfervation, at the fame time, that a college was 
inftituted, confifting of twelve of the order, under the deno- 
mination of Fratres drvales, who, like our juries of twelve 
men, had the decifion of cauies relative to boundaries and 
landed property. Such were the honours and the attention paid 
to agriculture in theearlieft times of Rome: nor, when fhe ex- 
tended her empire, and had large refources in tributary labour, 
was this attention tn the Jeaft remitted. She knew that the 
wealth of the earth was the great foundation of every other fpe- 
cies of wealth, and that the luxuries and ornamental diftinc- 
tions of life were mere appendages and fuperftru€tures raifed 
upon it: hence bad hufbandry in the held was called Cenforium 

Probruty 
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Probrum, an inftance of difhonefty and difgrace that merited 
the chaftifement of the Cenfor. On the other hand, the beft 
cultivators were treated with the greateft refpec&t ;—nor is the 
Author of the Six Months Tour either fingular or original in 
his fentiment, when he holds the beft farmer to be the greateft 
man. The elder Cato had recorded the fame thing: Quem 
virum bonum colonum dixiffent, ampliffime laudajje extftimabant. 

In our review of the Six Weeks Tour through the Southern 
Counties of England and Wales, we exprefied a wifh.that the 
Author would make the northerly or more remote parts of the 
ifland the objects of a like tour*. ‘That wifh is now, in great 
meafure, gratified ; and we have the pleafure to aflure our Readers, 
that we have not been difappointed in the hopes we had conceived 
from the execution of the fcheme. Whether the work before us 
is confidered as an object of political fpeculation, or of practical 
improvement, it will be found equally interefting. From a col- 
lective view of that great fource of wealth and population, the 
national agriculture, its improvements and defects, the progrefs 
it has made and is {till capable of making, the legiflator may 
form new plans for general utility. From a comparative view 
of the effects of the different modes of cultivation, the common 
farmer will be inftructed, without the trouble of experiment or 
calculation, in what method to proceed upon every kind of foil 
nor will the Reader who feeks only the exercife of tafte or 
amufement, be altogether difappointed if he takes up thefe vo- 
lumes: for the Author has not omitted to introduce a particular 
account of fuch works of art and elegance as adorn the feveral 
provinces through which he pafled.—Of thefe we propofe to 
give fome extracts ; but fhall begin with what is more imme- 
diately the object of this tour, the obfervations on hufbandry. 

On a retrofpect of the whole, we are of opinion that we can- 
not, confiftently with the plan of our work, give our Readers 
any extract more ufeful, or more compleat in itfelf, than the 
account of the hufbandry of Mr. Crowe, a gentleman of Kipha 
in Yorkfhire : viz. 

* Mr. Crowe’s improvements upon this general fyftem of common 
management are great and numerous; yet that this is not a mere 
aifertion will clearly appear from the following regiiter of his practice : 

* Firit let me infert the particulars of his farm. 

300 Acres in all 

60 Arable 
240 Grafs 
£. 170 Rent 
6 Farming horfes (and has the dung from 18 others, the 
total number being 24.) 
7 Cows 
4. Fatting beatts 





° See Review, vol, 38, Pp, Zd52, 
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8 Young cattle 
230 Sheep 
3 Ploughs 
5 Carts. 
His farming fervants are, 

1 Bailiff 

1 Blackfmith 

6 Labourers. 

€ The foil is gravel and clay, but his arable fields all clay. His 
courfes of crops, 

3. Fallow. 

z. Wheat, defigned for oats next, but if the land does 
not turn out very clean and in good heart, then it 
is fallow again. 

1. Fallow. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Oats. 
Another, 
1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 
3. Peafe or beans. 
A fourth, 
1. Fallow. 

z. Wheat. 

3. Cabbages. 

4. Oats, ; 

An excellent courfe ! ' 

‘ His fallow is this. As foon after Michaelmas as poffible, he ’ 
breaks up the ftubble, and throws in a chaldron of lime per acre: | 
it is then gripped well to lie dry during the winter, to be ready in : 
the fpring for whatever crop is thought moft proper. If the coun- 
tenance of the land is not good, either from being weedy or want 
of being enough reduced, it is fummes-fallowed for wheat, receiving in 
all fix or feven earths ; but if it carries a good appearance, it is either 
fown with fpring-corn, or planted with cabbages, as fuppofed mot 
proper. ‘Two bufhels of wheat feed the quantity, and his crop four 
quarters upon an average. 

‘ Fer oats he ploughs once before winter, and once more in the 
{pring, and if the land then is not pretty fine, he ftirs a third time, 
fows three bufhels and an half, and gains upon an average feven 
quarters per acre. 

‘ For beans alfo, this excellent cultivator ploughs once before win- 
ter, and once at fowing: four buthels per acre, his quantity of feed, 
and gains about 30 bufhels in return: approves much of hoeing 
them; but as he generally mixes a few peafe with them, does it not, 
on that account. 

‘ He likewife gives two earths, as before, for peafe ; fows four 
bufhels, and reckons his average crop four quarters. 

* Cloyer he does not cultivate in common, but when he acciden- 

‘tally raifes it, he fows it with either beans or oats, feeds it with 
fheep, and afterwards ploughs the land, either for wheat, or winter 
fallow, as moit promifing. 
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¢{n the management of his manure, this very {pirited gentleman 
$s likewife very attentive. The common method of ufing lime is to 
Jav achaldron and a half per acre on fummer fallows, either for 
turnips or wheat: but Mr, Crowe, inftead of this practice, has fub- 
ftituted another, which he finds greatly advantageous, and in which 
thought | believe he is original. It is to throw a chaldron per acre 
every year over all the arable land of his farm before winter, and 
plough itin, whether for a cropor a fallow. This he finds to be of 
excellent fervice in mellowing the land with the {pring froits; and 
dries itin fuch a manner, that all his lands are by thefe means ready 
much the fooner in the fpring for ploughing; an effect which is 
undoubtedly of great confequence, as it accelerates an early fowing, 
fo important in all crops. 

‘Soap alhes he buys upon all occafions, finding them an excellent 
improver. 

‘ Buck-wheat he has alfo tried ; fowed one bufhel per acre upon 
two ploughings; 1t was mowed when in flower the beginning of Au- 

uft, and ploughed in direétly : he has both fown wheat upon it, 
and alfo left it for a winter fallow ; the fuccefs very great. ne re- 
mark this intelligent gentleman made upon the operation of ma- 
nures, which is certainly of great trath: that after a farm has been 
long ufed to a fettled courfe of manuring, variety is of great confe- 

uence. Infomuch that he has found upon thofe fields where lime 
alone had for fome years been ufed, that the introduction of a new 
manure has operated greatly more than its proportion of the old one 
would have done: for which reafon it is of confequence to procure 
as many forts as poilble 

‘ Mr. Crowe applies his grafs, about half to dairying and half te 
fatting, and finds that an acre is {uflicient by mixing ftack to equal 
the fummering of a cow. In the making his hay he ufes avery cheap 
and fimple machine, which deferves imitation, as it faves a great 
deal of labour *. 

‘ Nine acres'of new laid ground fown with barley, after rape and 
turnips mixed together, with, per acre, 

141b. of white clover. 
10 Bufhels of hay feeds. 
7 lb. of rib-grais. 
Kept the fecond year, | 
Cows, 
z Year olds, 
1 Colt, 
from May-day to Michaelmas, and 100 lambs four weeks ; which is 
certainly a great ftock. 

* His breed is the fhort horns, in compliance with the common 
cuftom of the neighbourhood. His cows, upon an averace, from 
May to Michaelmas, give two gallons of milk a day; but for fix 
weeks in the height of the feafon 10 gallons a day. The winter food 
1s generally hay, of which they cat about. two ftone a week, for 20 
weeks, ‘1 hey are kept in the fie\ds during winter. 

- “ This gentleman’s ftanding profit on fheep is 24s. per head, 
whten he calculates as follows : 


* be Author reters to a figure of it in onc of his plates. 
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& nd, 

Theewe boughtinat — —_ ov 1 9 0 
A lamb and a half, which is the average, at1zs. 9138 0 
Wool, —_ —_ — o 7 0 
25 0 

Prime cof, -- on _ Ito 

* Profit, — _— I 4 0 





* His breed is between the Tees water (reckoned the largeft fheep 
in England) and Swaledale fheep; the firft for the fize of their car- 
cafes, and the fecond for the fhortnefs of their legs. 

‘ Their winter food is grafs, and hay at the ftack. In {pring 
they have cabbages, but in cafe they have not, then two bufhels of 
oats each, in troughs befide their hay.—The average weight, per 
fleece, is 81b. but has had 17 1b. from a {hearing weather, and 14 lb. 
from a fhearing ewe. 

‘ In the tillage of his arable, this moft attentive cultivator reckons 
fix horfes neceflary for 60 acres. He ufes two or three in a plough, 
according to the ftate of the foil, which do an acre a day, ttirring 
fix inches deep. 

‘ According to the fyftem of management which he has guided 
himfelf by, 6 or 7001. would be neceflary to ftock a farm of 1001. 
a year. 

‘ The principal part of this gentleman’s experimental agriculture 
is the raifing of cabbages, which he began in 1762, and has fince 
conitantly carried on with great fpirit and no lefs fuccefs. In that 
year he had three acres upon aclay foil, winter-fallowed. They were 
both winter and fpring plants, that is, raifed from feed fown at thofe 
times. The rows were four feet afunder, and the plants two feet 
from each other. They were well horfe and hand-hoed. ‘The crop was 
upon an average 12 lb. each cabbage. ‘They were begun to be ufed 
for all forts of cattle about Martinmas, and found of admirable ufe 
for all. 

‘ 1763. This year, encouraged by the fuccefs of the laft, he 
planted eight acres, alfo upon a clay foil, both winter and {pring 
plants; the preparation of the land the fame; the rows as before; 
and the horfe and hand-hoeing likewife the fame. They were begun 
at Martinmas, and lafted into May.—The average weight per cab- 
bage 141b, ‘they were ufed for fheep, fatting oxen and cows, and 
with great fuccefs for all. 

‘ 1764. Eight acres were likewife planted this year upon the fame 
foil, in the fame manner, and managed as before: they were began 
at Martinmas, and lafted till Lady-day: ufed for all forts of cattle; 
the average weight per cabbage 12 Ib. 

‘ 1765. *Eight acres, of a loamy clay, that had been but three 
years in tillage, were planted this year; the preparations and ma- 
nagement as before: they were ufed for all forts of cattle, and lafted 


to =" middle of April, Average, per cabbage, zo1lb. fome of them 
42 |b. 





* The Author makes iti]. 5s, by a miftake, in the figures, 
which we have rectified here. 
¢ 1766. 
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¢ 1766, Nine acres of clay were appropriated to them this year. 
Culture, &c. as before. Lafted from October till April. ‘The ave- 
rage weight, per cabbape, 18lb. Ufed for all forts of cattle. 

‘1767. Nine acres of clay this year applied to them; in every 
refpect under the fame management as before. The average 15 Ib. 

‘1768. The great fucceis hitherto attending the culture of this 
moft profitable vegetable, induced Mr. Crowe to apply no lefs than 
13 acres to cabbages this year. J viewed them with great pleafure ; 
the weight Mr. Crowe expects not to be equal to the preceding years, 
from the very unfavourablenefs of the feafon, as a fevere drought fet 
in juftafter planting: but this fuppofition is no certainty, as they 
were not near arrived at their full growth. I weighed feveral which 
I apprehended near the average fize, and found them, upon a me- 
dium, 7 1b. each: I fhould fuppofe the crop will come to to or 11 Jb, 
each. 

‘ Cabbages are found much fuperior to turnips; this is a remark 
Mr. Crowe has conitantly made, and it was proved ftrongly this 
year, by a piece of turnips being fown in the cabbage field, which evi- 
dently to the eye were not comparable to the cabbages; not amount- 
ing to above a fixth part of the weight of them. 

‘ The mention of turnips reminds me of the very bad common 
hufbandry of this country, relative to turnips, viz. the not hoeing 
them. Of the product of crops fo managed, I can give a pretty 
exact account ; for exprefling a defire to weigh a fquare perch of the 
common turnips, Mr. Crowe carried me to a field of one of his te- 
nants for that purpofe ; as he was willing to give them fair play, he 
rejected the firit field, on viewing it, as the crop was very bad: we 
then walked to a fecond, and that proving much the fame, he en- 
quired of the people with him where the beft common crop was to 
be found.—Their opinions were various, but for fatisfaction we 
walked from one to another, and at laft one was fixed on as the 
beft; furthermore, the very beft {pot in the whole field was fought 
for and found, and a fquare perch meafured, the turnips topped and 
tailed ; and the produét in bafkets as follows ; 

N° yo, --- —- 59 lb. 
2 one —_ 52 


41 





193 
12 


ee 


181 


Bafket — 





which is per acre, 12 tons 18 cwt. Ihave myfelf cultivated turnips 
on worfe land, and without dung, to 35 tons per acre, through a 
whole field: the want of hoeing is {ufficient to counterbalance every 
pofhible advantage. 

* Here was a trial not only of the beft field, but of the beft part 
of the field ; and the product to be fo trifling, fhews very plainly the 
infinite ule of hoeing —St is trae, fomething is to be allowed jor 
Growing 5 for turnips do not arrive at their full erowth till Chriitmas, 
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or the firt frois; though I apprehend much fooner when crowded 
fo thick as they are in fields not he ed : for this reafon, if we fuppof 
them ouly three fourths grown, I am confic sent the allowance will be 
an ample one? In this ‘cale, the full weight will be near 16 tons, 
But ie let me remark, that from this weighing and walking thro! 
feveral ficlds, 1 am perfectly clear, the average weight per acre of 
the whole country would not rife to above five tons. Mr. Crowe has 
raifed cabbaves, over a whole field, of 50 tons per acre ; in Other 
a , as much on one acre as the farmers do of turnips onten. A 
ery firixing co mparifon ! 

“ Candour, however, requires me to add, that this gentleman pre. 
fers turnips to cabbages on light or gravelly land: but I mutt be al- 
Jowed to remark upon that opinion, that the juftnefs of it depends 
ierely upon the turnips being hoed or not. If they are hoed, J 
leave it to further enquiries to decide the parallel : if they are not 
hoed, common fenfe muft determine it in a moment. ‘The cabbages are 
a very valuable crop; whereas the turnips, for more reafons than one, 
are pernicious, They are efteemed a faticen, though full of weeds, 
and the land bound, and fo rough; the confequence of which is, the 
foil being conftan tly i in wretched order ; ; the corn crop miferably full 
of weeds—fo that you will walk over them, and pointing it out, be 
told, it is after a fallow—that is to fay, turnips unhoed; a very ca- 

ital fallow, it muft needs be confefled!—but the contrary of all 
this is the cafe with cabbages. The remedy for this bad hufbandry 
1s very greed if turnips are hoed ¢heroughly, let them pafs for 4 
fallow ; if nor, a crop. 

‘ Such are Mr. Crowe’s experiments upon this very valuable crop: 
next I hall prefent you with his general initructions for the cultiva: 
tion adhe cab bbe ges, the effect of his experience. 

‘ Soon alter viichaelmas, the laud fhould be ploughed and limed 
at Pe rate of a chaldron per acre. In the {pring it is to = ploughed 
twice more, ans thrown the fecond time into rid le Sy four feet 
aiundes 


ce *e%. Pitot 


Phe fed for winter plants fhou'd be fown in Auguft, and pricked 


Gut into a piece of good 1. ud at Michaeima s about eight or nine 
inches afunasr; and into the feild along the above ridges, two feet 
fyom plant to plint, in March—the fooner the better. 

‘ Por {pring plants, the feed mui be fown in February; and 
pricked out or narasithappeas; itis not fo neceffary as with the 


winter plants. “The end of Mas , or the beginning of June, is the 


£ 


uume for trantplanting them to the ridges, wi hich feafon will allow a 
third ‘pring plowing. 

‘ They are never to be watered ; not but in fome feafons it might 
be bewehcial, bat, upon the whole, they do extremely well without 
5 aud the work is not only expeniive but very troublefome, 

* As.joon as ti he lant Ss are firong enough to bear earth acaink 
them, and itand of tueimfelves, then turn a furrow from chess,’ and) 
in a das or two throw it bac’ again; this loofens the moulds, and 
renders the foil fit for the young cabbages to ttrike root into: as foon 
after as any weeds are perceived upon the ridges, they fhould be 
hand-hoed; and re peat it by that direStion as often as it may happen 
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¢ The horfe-hoeings are to be directed upon the fame principle ; 
when the intervals are weedy, or tending to too great a ftiffnefs, or 
the plants looking as if they wanted nourifhment; the horfe-hoeing 
fhould, in fuch cates, be repeated, without regard to time. 

‘¢ They will, in general, be ready for ufe about Martinmas ; a very 
convenient time ; for the after-grais is then going off, and they will, 
for all forts of cattle, fupply its place: no food is found better for 
fatting beafts old or young ;—nor can any thing thrive better upon 
any fort of food than fheep upon cabbages. ‘They will in general 
lait till May-day. 

‘ With the preceding management, upon clay land of tos. an 
acre, they may be expected, upon an average of foils and feafons, 
to rife to 14 1b. one with another. 

‘ The expences per acre, are as follow ; 





Rent, —_ — £.-010 0 
Seed, —- _- 0 0 6 
Pricking out, — — ° 5 a 
Traniplanting, — — 0 5 Oo 
Three ploughings, — oO 15 Oo 
Four horfe-hoeings, — o 5 a 
Hand-hoeing, -— _- © .4 0 

ee oe me 


At 14]b. each, they amount to 34 tons, 5 cwt. per acre. 

‘ Thefe infiructions are clear, judicious, and truly the refule of 
experience: 1 need not theretore add, that they are peculiarly va- 
luable. ‘They fufliciently prove how important an object cabbages 
are in rural economics. 

‘ Potatoes Mr. Crowe has cultivated for many years, and gene- 
sally from one to four acres. His method 1s to make them a fallow 
year. Winter fallows for them, maauring with long dung or haulm. 
He plants them in April, in rows two feet afunder, the fets nine 
inches from each other, 12 buihels to an acre. He horfe-hoes them 
with a common plough four or five times; but the firft operation is 
to harrow the land over as foon as they are up, to level it; befides 
the horfe-hoeings, they are well hand hoed, as fait as the weeds get 
up. At Martinmas they are ploughed up, unlefs the land is for 
wheat; in which cafe, they are taken up at Michaelmas. ‘The 
average produce 1z0 buihels per acre. Wheat is better after them 
than attera fallow. If any thing befides dung is ufed for them, fuch 
as haulm, itraw, ferns, ruthes, &c. they are laid on a heap with fome 
dung at top about Michaelmas, to be fomewhat rotten in the {pring 
when ufed: this is an excellent practice, and worihy of imitation. © 

‘ Tais gentleman has made fome difcoveries in the ufe of them, 
which are very important. When boiled, nothing feeds poultry bet- 
ter, and hogs fatten upon them excellently. All forts of young cat- 
tle in the farm-yard, he has found, will eat them raw, but if boiled 
they will be more nourithing, and go much farther. This is the 
efult of experience, and deferves great attention; for in foils that 
are juitable to this root, the quantity produced from a few acres is 
prodigious, many hundred head of cattle might be wintered, with 
the application of wery little land to this ufe. 
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‘ If the potatoe foil is dry, Mr. Crowe covers the tops of th, 
ridges (of fuch as are for family ufe) with long ftraw, haulm, ‘& wit 
He then takes them up as they are ufed, and finds that they will | nef 
Jaft good till Candlemas, and alfo grow till then. ee 

‘ Jerufalem artichoaks he has alfo cultivated, and with good § whi 
fuccefs ; he gets about three bufhels from a {quare perch, Or 48» 
bufhels per acre: has had a peck from one root; and halfa peck af} 
potatoes. f 

‘ Another very important experiment made by Mr. Crowe was in| 
the article of tillage. He gave a large clay field a two years com. | 

lete fallow, both. winter and fummer: he both years limed i it well) 
one and a half chaldron per acre, three chaldrons per acre in the | Ar 
whole. ‘The fecond Michaelmas it was fown with wheat, after 12 
ploughings. What may be fuppofed the refult? Surely a moft capi. © 
tal crop !=-no fuch matter. After the corn was finely up, the fpring ! 
rains, from the finenefs of the foil, plaiftered the whole furface like | 
mortar; the crop only 14 bufhels per acre, and corn bad. 

‘ Upon this experiment (which is very curious) I fhould remark, 
that i warm advocates for tillage ought not to be general in thei 
expreffions ; likeTull, De Chateauvieux, M. du Hamel, and an hundred 
others, fince it is evident a- thorough pulverization may on fome land; 
bz pernicious. This gentleman had never fo poor a crop on any 
fort of land, or with any management, which plainly indicates the 
true reafon. I have my!<lf had much experience of foils, which bake T 
with a quick fun after rain ; and can eafily believe, that the finer they 
are made, the worfe is the chance for a crop, unlefs it isa hoeing 4™¢ 
one, fuch as turnips or beans, potatoes, &c. which are not only hoed, cre 
but will bear a harrowing in cafe of rain, and plaiitering: Had this) mac 
crop of wheat been mine, I fhould have harrowed it in the pring | fays 
thoroughly.  ftud 
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‘ For the purpofe of cleaning his fallows, Mr. Crowe invented 2| mea 
horfe rake, which he finds of incomparable ufe: it rakes out twitch | oft 
and fuch trumpery very effectually *. | py 

‘ Another moit excellent practice of hufbandry, and which I} qua 
believe is quite peculiar to this gentleman, is the moving all the F (it 


old hedges about his farm, which were upon hills and high parts of) 0 
the fields, into bottoms ; an admirable thought! the propriety of — unt 
which mutt ftrike every one at the firft mention. ‘The ditches upon! /é/f- 
the higher parts of the fields are of no ufe in draining, which is ont riou 
great end of ditches: and the hedges in fuch fituations can only keep) ding 
the fun and wind from the land, which in wet foils, and all eal in p 
a very great difadvantage : but by making them in the bottoms and j, 4, 
hollows, the land is neceflarily drained ; “the expence of the ufual/ 
drains in fuch places faved: the fun and wind have a free courfe over | bod 
the fields, which are confequently {fo much the fooner dry, and ready | cu 
for ploughing ; and in all refpects the founder and healthier. I cam _— 
not fpeak of this practice in the manner it deferves. It is worthy of| ton 
univerfal imitation on clay, and all moift foils where the country ha) Tef 
any variations of furface. | ~puri 

‘ Nor is this fpirited cultivator lefs attentive to draining his clay) 
foils by means of large covered drains. He digs them from three to” 
fix feet deep, two feet wide at bottom, and four feet at top, aie) 
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* The Author gives an engraving of this machine. r 
witiit | 
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th: ape {pace turns an arch of brick work ; this is doing the bufi- 
: perp very effectually, and being below the bottoms of 
will | nt his ditches, water no where ftands in them for want of a fall, 
: which is very often the cafe: and further, one of the principal points 
r00d F " : eneral hollow draining is thereby executed ; as three or four 
480 Fach main ones being judicioufly made about a farm, an opportunity 





k of | is every where commanded of laying the leffer ones into them, when- 
: ; ever it 1s thought proper to make them.’ | 

iS in| (To be continued] 2 L : 
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the! Arr. II. 4 Greek and English Lexicon to the New Teflament: In 

tz, which the Words and Phrafes occurring in thofe facred Backs are 
api | diftinétly explained, and tbe Meanings affigned to each, authori- 
ng med by References to Paffages of Scripture, and frequently wlufirated 
and confirmed by Citations from the Old Teftament, and from the 
Greek Writers. To this Work is prefixed, a piain and eafy Greek 
heir Grammar, adapted to the Ufe of Learners, and of thofe who un- 
drel.  derfland no other Language than Engli/h. By John Parkhurft, 
ands M. A. formerly Fellow of Clare-Hail, Cambridge. 4to. 
any 1l,1s. Law, &c. 1769. 


+. HIS learned Writer expreffes his furprize, that, confi- 
ther F dering how long the reformation has been eftablifhed 


ing among us, the attainment of the lapguages in which the fa- 
ed, cred books were originally penned, has not been, long azo, 
this’ made as eafy as poflible to Englifh Proteftants; ‘ and it is, 
ring |, fays he, ftill more aftonifhing, that the very firft entrance on 
_ ftudies fo delightful, and fo important, has been kept in great 
ted2) meafure barred againft common Chriftians, by requiring, as a 
ich pofulatum for their admittance, that they be previoutly ace 
m 1! quainted with Latin. As a fincere friend to found Prote/tanti/m, 
| the, (itis added) in contradiftinction, I mean, from the abominable 


ts of etrors and fuperftitions of Popery on the one hand, and from the 


‘ful in truth a noxious relick of Popery. Since the time and pains 


“over Which youth commonly fpend on a language of fuch real dif- 


‘caw Mars and lexicons, be abundantly fufficient for their inftruc- 
hy of| tion in the Hebrew of the Old, and in the Greck of the New 
yh Teftament, and might enable them to read, in their original 
_ purity, thofe divine writings, on which their profeflions as 
clit! Pritefants, and what is of yet greater moment, their faith and 
eT hope as Chriflians, are founded,’ 
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Our Author's zeal, perhaps, carries him rather too far, 
his {uppofition concerning the Latin tongue, the ftudy of whi 
in proper circumflances, is undoubtedly attended with pre 
advantages: allowing, however, that an acquaintance with 
fs not neceffury in the prefent cafe, the work ‘before us appeay 
well adapted, according to its general defign, to facilitatey 
accurate and critical knowledge of the Greek {criptures of ty 
New Teftament, to ail thofe who underftand Engiifh. Ty 
Words which occur in this part of the Bible (proper names coq. 
monly excepted) whether Greek, Oriental, or Latin, » 
here placed in alphabetical order, and care is taken to diftiy, 
guifh the primitive from the derived words, the former of whig 
(as is ufually dene) are printed in capitals, the latter in /mg 
letters. 

It is well known that etymological writers have oft 
drawn upon themielves contempt by their forced and whimfici 
derivations, many inftances of which the learned reader my 
recolleét. While Mr. Parkhurft acknowledges this, he properly 
adds, though with fome warmth, ‘ for my own part, I ven 
willingly forbear to expofe men, whe, with all their miftake, 
have deierved well of learning and religion, to the petulancy¢ 
jonorance, and the contempt of fools.’ He thinks it as ei 
cent as any matter of fad? can be, that the traces of great num. 
bers of /cbrew words are preferved, not only in the Greek an 
Latin, but alio in the various languages which are {till {poke 
in the world, and particularly in the “northern tongues, wher 
one fhould leat expect to find them: In relation to the Greet, 
he fays, © ] will venture to add, after long attention to the fuk 
ject, that almoft all the Greek primitives, which virtually @ 
clude the whole language, mey be naturally and eafily deduct 
from the Hebrew.’ ‘This, he thinks, he has demonttrated, 
the enfuing Lexicon, with refpect to fuch prinutives as are ule 
n the New Teftam ent, and which comprehend a very lag 
part of all the radicals in the Greek language. After settling 
the primitive words, the Lexicozrapher’s application and judy 
micnt are tricd in aligning to each their primary fenfe, and thet 
the fey eral conjeguential fenies in which they are ufed : this alfa, 
he affures us, be has con{c ientioufly endeavoured to do, without 
6 vaniin lly mif:eprefenting a iinele word or expreflion, or par 
Ing a regard to the opinions of any man, or number of mé 
whatever, further than they appeared to him agreeable to the 
jaered orecies, aid to the analogy of the Greek tongue.’ 

It is certainly no novel opinion, that very confiderable tras 
of Hebrew words are to be met with in the Greek tongues & 
Port-roya] Grammar, which is here quoted (together with fom 
ether wri ers) fpeaks almoft as ftrongiy as Mr. Parkhurft, A 
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after: mentioning the Hebrew as the moft ancient of al] lan- 
ages, it is added, from whence the Greek itfelf derives its origin ; 
and we apprehend it may be true, that when any other lan- 

uage is clofely examined in this view, there will appear a 
much greater affinity to the Hebrew than could be at firft ima- 

ined. But, though this fubjcct, the derivation of words, 
ought by no means to be rejected, as wholly ufelefs, it is, at 
the fame time moft evident, that it requires great caution and 
judgment ; It muft frequently, if not generally, be a very pre- 
carious foundation which is herein laid for the fupport of truth 5 

reat feope is given for the exercife of fancy end: conjecture, 

efpecially on matters of {peculation and religion : and when a 
perfon, who is enamoured with particular notions and doce 
trines, employs himfelf in thefe enquiries, he will be power- 
fully tempted to make explications, and difcover refemblances by 
which both himfelf and others may be Gvluged. In regard to 
the prefent Author, he is plainly inclined to the Hutchinfonian 
principles, certain traces of which, we think, are viftble tn 
this work. We fhould afk, whether he is not too peremptory 
fometimes in determining the fienification of particular words 
in favour of certain tenets? Notwithftanding which, his pub- 
lication, as it difcovers great induftry and fkiil, has alfo confi- 
derable merit, and is fitted to be ferviceable to numbers who 
may not coincide with the Author tn particular opinions. 
Thole who ftudy the original language of the New Teftament, 
may find great advantave from the care be has taken to give 
the various fenfes (with proper illuftrations) in which the pre- 
pofitions are ufed, not only according to the different cafes 
they govern, but alfo when in compofition ; an attention to 
which is of great importance for a thorouzh knowledge of the 
Greek tongue. 

As a work of this kind could not be weil executed without 
the affiftance both of ancient and modern writers, a fair ac- 
count is given of thofe to whom there has been recourfe for the 
compofition and illuftration «f the prefent performance. A 
Grammar is prefixed to this Lexicon, the chief advantage of 
which above others, is, ‘ that it is adapted to the ufe of the 
mere Englifh reader.” It had been fuperfeded by Dr. Milner’s, 
who, in his preface, calls his the fir/ff Gree# Grammar in Enclifp, 
had he not, as this Writer obferves, rendered € moit of tne 
Greek examples not into Englifh but Latin, and farther fup- 
poied the young {cholar acquainted with feveral thinzs from his 
Latin grammar.’ The grammar is accompanied with a gram- 
matical praxis on the firit chapter of St. John’s Gofpel, the 
Greek words being placed in the order of the Englith, 
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For the fatisfaction of our Readers we have added‘a few ey, 
tracts from this work, which will give them fome NOtiog 
of our Author’s manner. 

© Avanos, sos, att. ews, 7, from avxpyew. 

J. A commemoration. Occ. Heb. x. 3 

If. A memorial. Occ. Luk. xxii. 19. 1 Cor. xi. 24, a5, 
In all which paffages it is applied to the celebration of the Lord's! 
Supper, and Chrift faith do this eg rnv euny ovopeunosv, fora) 
memorial of me, that is, not only in remembrance of me, or that | 
you may remember me and the expiatory facrifice of my death,| 
but alfo as a memorial or commemorative facrifice prefented to God, | 
that He may remember the blood of the everlafting covenant, 
and be gracious to your fins, Soin the LXX. avauvness an 
fwering to the Heb. "DIN and jy 3P is ufed for a memorial of 
Chriit’s atoning facrifice prefented before the Lord, Lev. xxiv,/ 
7, 8. Num. x. Lo. comp. Gen. ix. 15, 16.’ To this is ad.) 
ded, quotations from bifhop Burnet on the 31ft Art. and from’ 
Mr. Nelfon. 

© Aixasoouyn, no, 7, from dixasos. 

I, ‘Fuftice, righteoufne/s, as of God in judging the world, Ad 
xvii, 31. Rev. xix. 11. 

Il, Righteoufnefs of man, inherent and proper, which confifs 
in performing the commands and works of the law of God, Phil, 
iii. 6, g. ‘Tit. ili. 5. comp. Rom. x. 5, &c. 

II]. Righteoufnefs external, and imputed to finful man through. 
faith in Chrift, by which his paf fins are forgiven, and he him 
felf accepted as righteous to life eternal. See Rom. ch Ww, 
ver, 11. x. 10. Phil. ili. g. This is oppofed to the righteoul-| 
nefs of man laft-mentioned, Rom. ix. 30, 31. xX. 35 & al’! 
Several farther obfervations are added upon this article. 

©‘ KTIZQ, either from xJaw-omas to poff/s, or immediately) 
from Heb. 3), the infin, of FJ to poffe/s, acquire, get (drops) 
ping the 5) to which verb x].€w anfwers in the LXX. of Gen 
Xiv. 19, 2%. Prov. viti, 22. Jer. xxxii. 15. | 

In omer it fignifies to found a city or habitable place (St 
Il. xx. lin. 216. Odyff. xi. lin. 262.) but in the New Teft. | 

I. To create, produce from nothing, Mark xiii. 19. Col. i. 16) 
Rev.iv. 11. This is a merely helleniftical fenfe ef the worl, 
in which it is frequently ufed by the LXX. for the Heb. NU) 
As the Heathen Greeks had no notion of creation, properly ft 
called, fo they had no word to exprefs it. 

Ii. Zo form out of pre-exifient matier,1 Cor. xi. q. It is thus) 
applied by the LXX. for the Heb. g53, Deut. iv. 1. comp 
Gen. i. 27. v.1, 2, in the Heb. 

JI. To make, compofe, Eph. ii. 15. | 

IV. To create and firm, ina fpiritual fenfe. It denetes fpr! 
ritual regeneration and renewal, Eph, ii, 10. iv. 24. | 

© Avadgep 
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© Avadepw, from aves Up, and Qepw, tocarry, bring, bear, 
%! = t. To carry or bring up, occ, Matt. xvii, 1. Mark ix. 2. 
ON) Luke xxiv. 5I- | ' , ' 

IL, Lo offer facrificesy i. €. to bring them up on the altar, occ. 
- Heb. vii. 27. comp. Jam. ii, 21, hence applied to Chrift’s of- 
himjelf as a propitiatory facrifice, occ. Heb. vii. 27, and 





Nn 
a5.) aed fpiritual facrifices which Chriftians are to offer in and 
d's) through him. Occ. Heb. xili. 15. 


ray Ill. To dear fins by imputation really, as the ancient facri- 
fees did typically, occ. Heb. ix. 28. 1 Pet. ii. 24. comp. Lev. 
thy) xvi, 21, 22, &c.’ 

, Thefe extracts will be fufficient to convey fome notion of 
ny! the prefent publication. It is properly obferved, that the wri- 
a&-| ters of the New Teftament had fome new ideas to communi- 
lof} cate, which they could hardly find words fully to exprefs in 
I." the Greek language, copious as it is; the fenfe in which fuch 
words are ufed in. other Authors will not therefore always per 
_ feétly anfwer to the fignification here affigned to them. Still 
» we have been, in two or three inftances, tempted to think that 
' the Lexicographer had fettled the meaning firft in his own mind, 
as) or conformable to fome particular plan, and then determined 

_ the term to that fignification. Thus the primary meaning of 
is the verb KTIZQ is faid to be, to create, to produce from nothing : 
hi, though we are not difpofed to engage in any difpute concern- 

ing the exiftence or production of matter, it may be doubted 
Ugh whether the authorities offered are fufficient to fix the fenfe here 
civen, 
ine ° Mr. Parkhurft’s Lexicon undoubtedly difcovers his learning 
oul and application, and is fitted to be really ferviceable in this im- 
a, portant branch of knowledge: but it is very defirable and ne- 
_ ceflary, that authors, who publifh in this way, fhould not be 
_ biafled to any particular parties or opinions, and that the 


“P| fhould give the original words and writings perfect liberty to 
eh’ ipeak fresly and fully for themfelves. Hi; et ee, 
Ie = 


(Set 
t | = Art. III. The Deferter. A Poem. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 


ori M* Jerningham, who feems to have attached himfelf al- 
“), 4 moft exclufively to the favours of Melpomene, has here 
jy | Stven us another tender iale, | 


A tale that foft-ey’d pity reads, 
thus) And honours with a tear. 
mn Cazrysa, a Spanith foldier, who had raifed himfelf by his 
_ ‘Mert in the foreign wars, when he returned to his native coun- 


t try, 
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try, teftified his fidelity to a young woman whom he had. loved 
when he was in the fame humble {tation with herfelf : 


¢ The lowly hut, beneath whofe roof 
He figh’d a fad adieu ! 
Receiv’ d him time and diftance-proof, 










To love and Mary true, 
This hamlet-fair, by Fortune {corn’d, 
Seem'd Nature’s fav’rite child ; 
With hand protufe by her adorn’d, 
The flow’ret of the wild. 


Her neat, but homely, garment prefs’d, 
The pure, the feeling heart, 

Mfc fought in vain behind the vet , 
Of decorated art.’ 

There is certainly great beauty and fimplicity in the above | 
ftanzas 5 wor is there ‘els of true fenfibility and nature in the | 
Villaze Beauty’s addrefs to her faithful Lover : : 

‘ Jf fharing all thy cares, fhe faid, ; 
"Has pal’d my beauty’s rofe, 33 
Ah! know! for thee the heart that bled, 
With all its paflion glows. 
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Bleft moment to my wifh that gives 
‘The long, long abfent youth! 

He lives, th’ endear’d Caxzeysa lives, 
And love confirms the truth. 


When oy brave comrades fell around, 
What Pow’rs benignant care, 

Secur’d thee from the fatal wound ? 
And Mary trom defpair? 


Oft in the troubling dream of night 
I faw the rufhing {pear 5 ; 

Nor did the moon’s awak ‘ning light 
Difpel the ling’ring fear.’ 

The lover anfwers by propofing the enfuing day for their 
nupgials; and lolicit{mey her confent, which is “thus delicately 
defcribed : ——— 

¢ With look declin’d, the blufh’d confent— 
Referve that ta akés alarm, 
And love and joy their influence lent 
‘To raife meek beauty’s charm.’ 


Their happinefs, however, was but of fhort continuance ¢ 


* Scarce thro’ one hafly week had love 
His 2rateful bieffings thed, 
When blifs (as flies the frighted dove) 
‘Their humble manfion fled. 


*Twas at Bellona’ $ voice it flew, 
hat call’d to war’s alarms ; 

Bade the youth rife to valour true, 

And break fom Maty’s arms 
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But fhe ftill ftrain’d him to her heart, 
To lengthen the adieu :— 

‘© Ah! What, fhe faid, fhould’ft thou depast, 
Shall I and forrow do? 


Say, valiant youth, when thou’rt away, 
Who’!l raife my drooping head ? 

How fhall I chace the fears that fay, 
Thy lov’d CaBeysa’s dead ?” 

After thefe tender expoftulations, fhe determines to accom- 
pany her lover, who, notwithftanding the dangers he forefees, 
js prevailed upon by his affection, to acquiefce in her refolution. 
Through the hardfhips and fatigues fhe is obliged to undergo 
in this enterprize, fhe falls fick, and in this condition lies at 
the diftance of a league from the camp, and, of courfe, from 
her lover. —Unfortunately, at this time, the general, to pre 
ferve the vineyards of the adjacent country, had made an order, 
that if any foldier fhould pafs a certain line, drawn for the 
purpofe round the camp, he fhould be confidered as a deferter, 
and capitally punifhed.—In this fituation, what fhould the un- 
happy Casgysa do? The image of his beloved Mary on the 
bed of ficknefs continually haunts him, and urges all her tender 
claims to his love and compaffion : 

‘ For me, her native home, he faid, 
For me, each weeping friend, 
For me, a father’s arms fhe fled— 
And fhall not love attend ? 


Say, for a chofen lover’s fake, 
What more could woman do? 

And now, that health and peace forfake, 
Shall I forfake her too? 


Now ftretch’d upon the naked ground, 
Opprefs’d with pain and fear, 

She cafts a languid eye around, 
Nor fees CaABEYSA near. 


Now, now fhe weeps at my delay, 
And fhall neglect be mine? 

Submit, ye fears, to pity’s fway ! 
He {poke—and crofs’d the line.’ 

The confequence is obvious, and truly affecting: the un- 
happy youth is feized, and fhot as a deferter ; and the diftracied 
object of his affe@ions breaks her heart over his manzled bod V5 
and dies, ° 

_ The two firft lines * of this poem have not the fame fimpli- 
city in exprefling the idea intended with the reft; and we would, 
therefore, recommend them to Mr. Jerningham’s alteration. Jy ¢ 


~~ 
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* See the poem. 
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Art. 1V. The Auction; aPoem: A famifiar Epiftle to a Friend, | 
with the Head of Harpocantes, the God of Silence among ft thy | 
Evyptians, ina Ring. ato. 28. Kearfley. 1770. ; 


HIS poem has confiderable merit: the Janguage is pure, | 
the numbers harmonious, the exprefiion animated, the | 
fentiments juft. Harpocyates, the God of Silence, being | 
brought from Egypt by a travelling Peer, is fold amongft the | 
reft of his Lordfhip’s effeéts, when his affairs are ruined by his | 
vices. This deity gives an account of the auction. 
In the following paflage a noble ation is recorded in a very 
agreeable and fpirited manner : 
‘ Poor Powe v’s patent next appears, 
To pay off all his old arrears ; 
When Daccer Marr, and Tommy CLovucr, 
Blafted and fwore, and faid as how, 
?Twas the advice of all their friends, 
That they fhould join their odds and ends ; 
That injur’d merit long kept down, 
Might rife to entertain the town ; 
Daccer, fays Tom, how ftands your purfe ? 
Ah me, fays Daccer! there’s the curfe, 
Which to our rifing fame I fear 
Will prove a permanent barrier : 
He drew it forth, and wrap’d around 
In dirty rag, a fhilling found ; 
This might have done in FLeetTwoon’s days, 
Said Tom, when puppet fhews and plays, 
An equal fhare of fame pofiett, 
‘The puppet fhew, in gen’ral beft ; 
But now by G— were I to join, 
My hoarded grunter’s gig * to thine, 
The patent’s fuch a blatted price, 
We fhould not get a fingle ilice. 
‘ ‘Tom loung’d, and Marr with tragic port, 
Stalk’d {wearing onward to Duke’s Court, 
Where drench’d in beer till morning dawn, 
Their future hopes, their money gone ; 
And quite with want of oaths opprett, 
‘They tunk infenfibly to reit. 
© Now Kine or Ho.tanp "twas agreed, 
Were fitteft Pows it to fucceed ; 
But Hotianp, when his friend was nam’d, 
Suppreit the tear, and thus declaim’d ; 
** Say, can I think, e’re well the tomb 
Is clos@ upon his manly bloom ; 
While grief yet triumphs on the face, 
Of all his little orphan race ; 





* A cant term for a fhillfng. 
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‘end. | Say, can I think at their expence, 
a To raife myfelf to eminence : 
the | No, rather let one greatly try, 
The patent for their ufe to buy :” 
pure, | Kine, who of generous mould 1s made, 
the | And feels for all who want his aid ; 
| Turns fuddenly about, and cries, 
the | Why? ‘* what the devil ails my eyes.” 
his | ‘ Others there were who ey’d atkance, 
wll The parchment with a longing glance ; 
Whofe hearts obdurate never felt, 
very | Whofe eyes unpitying never melt: 
To human nature a difgrace, 
Who curft their itars, and left the place: 
While things in this uncertain ftate, 
Hung wav’ring on the thread of fate: 
A meffenger arriv’d exprefs, 
And thus deliver’d his addrefs ; 
‘¢ The noble friend, the gods be prais’d, 
Who Powe tt to the patent rais’d, 
Hath feen the hapleis widow’s tear, 
All copious itreaming on his bier ; 
And touch’d with pity at the fight, 
Transfers to her, her hufband’s right :” 
A gen’ral plaudit fhook the room, 
And joy difpel’d the recent gloom.’ 
The reflections on the fate of Herculaneum are fo pointed as 


fo want no comment. 
‘ A group of heads, but lately brought, 
From Herculaneum’s dreadful vault ; 
(Gorg’d when th’ Almighty hid his face, 
And nature trembled to her bafe) 
Came in rotation to be fold, 
And Lancrorp thus, their hift’ry told. 
‘* Thefe were the men, when Rome arofe, 
Said he, with vengeance on her foes ; 
When from the orient, to the north, 
Her eagles flew with terror forth ; 
When fhe to half the world gave law, 
And kneeling, kept the reft in awe: 
‘Thefe were the men, who brought difgrace, 
On her, and all the Roman race; 
Reftor’d what long fhe fought to gain, 
By millions fpent, and thoufands flain ; 
And bid her conqu’ring legions ceafe, 
Brib’d by the nations round, to peace. 
** *T was then the high patrician pride, 
: Look’d with contempt on all befide ; 
‘T'was then the public treafure went, 
To ferve each infamous intent; 
*T'was then corrupt, her fenate grown, 
> § Aflum’d a pow’r, before unknown ; . 
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And Freedom, by the {welling tear, 
Confefs’d her diffolution near. 

‘** 7 was then her judges warp’d the laws, 
To ferve th’ abandon’d villain’s caufe ; 
Then o’er a fon, whofe guiltlefs blood 
Fait flow’d, a weeping father ftood ; 

The prop of his declining day, 
Snatch’d by the murd’rer’s arm away : 
And faw the wretch by vile chicane, 
Efcape, by whom his fon was flain. 

‘© Then juftice hid, abafh’d, her head, 
Mifrule, her baleful influence fpread, 

And ftalking forth with giant ftride, 
Menac’d deflruétion far and wide. 
‘¢ At length enrag'd, the people rofe, 
And rufh’d impetuous on their foes ; 
‘To juitice brought them for their crimes, 
A mark to all fucceeding times : 
And lo! beneath the fculptor’s hand, 
Confign’d to infamy they ttand.” 
We could, with pleafure, give more extracts from this in- 
genious poem; but would rather recommend to our Readers 


the perufal of the whole. L, 





Art. V. The Seats and Caufes of Difeafes inveftigated by Ana 
tomy; in five Books, containing a great Variety of Diffedtions, 


with Remarks. To which are added, very accurate and copins — 
Indexes of the principal Things and Names therein contained. | 


Tranflated from the Latin of John Baptift Morgagni, chief 


Profeflor of Anatomy, and Pretident of the Univerfity at Pa- 
dua, by Benjamin Alexander, M. D. 4to. 3 Vols. 2h | 


12s. 6d. boards. Cadell, &c. 1769. 


ONETUS had certainly great merit in colle&ting and | 
digefting the materials of his Sepulchretum; but at the — 


fame time, it muft be acknowledged, that there are many faults 
in this very voluminous compilation of morbid difleétions. 


Some things are put down from hearfay: things incredible are | 


likewife introduced ; and the fame things are repeated again 
and again in different parts of the work ; while, on the other 
hand, many ufeful hiftories and obfervations, at that time ex- 
tant, are not inferted. 

The five books of Morgagni here tranflated, contain fome 
jult criticifms on the Sepulchretum, and at the fame time furnih 
tuch a collection of hiftories, diflections, and obfervations, as 


make a very valuable fupplement to that work of Bonetws *. 





——— 


* Morgagni, whenever he mentions the Sepulchretum, always refers | 
to the enlarged edition which was made under the infpeciion of 


Thefs 


Mangetug and publifhed in the year 1700, 


iia owas Gad | 
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Thefe books appear to have taken their origin from an ac- 


cidental converfation. 

‘Jn an affair, fays our Author, wherein every one 1s concerned, 
and not only in the prefent, but in future ages; in order to judge 
more ealily what may be expected from me alone, and how far it 
is jut to expect it, I muft by no means conceal the circumftance 
which firft gave occafion to my writing thefe books. ; 

‘ The anatomical writings of Valfalva being already publifhed, 
and my epiftles upon them, it accidentally happened, that, being 
retired from Padua, as in thofe early years I was wont frequently to 
do in the fummer-time, I fell into company with a young gentle- 
mun, of ftri€t morals and an excellent difpofition, who was much 
given tothe fludy of the fciences, and particularly to that of me- 
dicinee This young gentleman, having read thofe writings, and 
thofe letters likewife, every-now-and-then engaged me in a difcourfe, 
than which nothing could be more agreeable to me ; 1 mean, a 
difcourfe in refpect to my preceptors, and in particular Valfalva 
and Albertini, whofe methods in the art of healing, even the moit 
trifling, he was defirous to know: and he even fometimes enquired 
after my own obfervations and thoughts, as well as after theirs, 

‘ And having among other things, as frequently happens in con- 
yerfation, opened my thoughts in regard to the Sepulchretum, he 
never ceafed to entreat me, by every kind of folicitation, that L 
would apply to this fubje¢t in particular; and, as I had promiled in 
my little Memoir upon the Life of Valfalva, to endeavour that a 


great number of his obfervations, which were made with the fame 


view, fhould be brought to public light, he begged that I would 
join mine together with them, and would fhew in both his and 
mine, by example as it were, what [ fhould think wanting to com- 
pleat anew edition of the Sepulchretum, which he, perhaps, if he 
could engage his friends to affift him, would, at fome time or other, 
undertake. He alfo defired that I would write in as familiar a 
manner as [ would wifh; and by this means throw in, at any time, 
what I had faid in converfation, or medical conferences, or any 
thing of that kind, which, though never fo minute, would always 
be very grateful to him. 

* You afk me what was the effeét of his entreaties ? IT fuffered my- 
felf to be prevail’d upon. For you fee what he required of me 
was partly what I had promifed in that Memoir, and partly what I 


hoped would be of ufe, if it fhould turn out agreeably to my de- 


fign ; as by being afterwards revifed and publifhed, it might, fome 
ume or other, excite perfons, far more capable than myéelf, to 
undertake the fame kind of labour. 

* With this view, then, I began, upon returning to Padua, to 
make atrial of that nature, by fending fome letters to my friend, 
And that he was pleafed with them appears from two circumitances ; 
the firit, that he was continually folliciting me to fend him more 
and more after that, till he drew me on fo far as to the feventieth; 
the fecond, that when | begg’d them of him, in order to revife their 
Contents, he did not return them, till he had made me folemnly 
Promue, that | would not abridge any part thereof. 
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‘ You fee then, candid reader, why I faid in the beginning, 


that | would not have thefe writings of mine be read by the mo | 
unlearned; and fhould alfo have faid, nor yet by the mott learned, | 


if they had only contained thofe things which he infifted upon being | 


retained ; I mean, fuch as might be ufeful to ftudents. 

‘ But I am not at liberty here to make ufe of that expreffion of 
Lucilius, Per/wm non curo legere hec: Lalium Decimum volo: * 1 dg 
not chufe Perfius fhould read thefe things ; but would with Leki 
Deciinus to read them :’’ nay, | even with the Perfi, that is, the mof 
learned men, to read them, and, leaving the other parts to the 
Decimi Lele, that is, to. youths of learning and genius, to confide 


only my intention and desire; and if thefe are not difagreeable tp | 


them, to aflift by their affent, or, if they think it will anfwer a bet. 


FOE LTT SIEM 


og SOE sree 


2 emt A 


ter purpofe, by their admonitions and examples, in making the 


Sepulchretum of the mott utility it can poflibly be. And that they 


may do either the one or the other the more eafily, I will tell 
you what I have done with this intention, in the fubfequent letters; | 


and thatin as few words as it is poflible on a fubjeét which is fo 
complex, and requires to be related fo clearly. 

‘ The obfervations (for I will begin with them in order to pre 
ferve nearly the fame method which I made ufe of above) the obfer. 
vations, I fay; | mean thofe which I have obferved to have been 
omitted in the Sepulchretum, from the ancient or more modern aw 
thors, though they might have been included ; and thofe moreover 
that have been made public fince the fecond edition of this work; 
I have pointed out each under their proper heads, in as great a 
number as occurred to me when writing. 


sevens 


‘ And this I fay, that every one may know a grcat number to be | 
. . . y . . 5 | y ) g . 
{till remaining, which might be added; for out of the books that | 


J have read, E did nat call to mind all the contained obfervations, 


and from thofe which I had not read, it is certain none could occur | 
to my mind: and there are many which ! have never feen, either | 
becaufe they have never been imported hither during the prefent | 


calamitics in which Europe is involved, or becaufe | am not very 
well fkilled in the languages wherein they are written ; and J do not 
chufe to put great contidence in any interpreters, efpecially in affaus 
of this kind. 

‘ in each fection of the Sepulchretum alfo, if you except a few of 


a SO 


the former ones, I have not negleéted to take notice, as far as It was | 
in my power to obferve, what obfervations are given more than - 
once, either from the eife& of careleffnets, or in confequence of the | 
iinpofitions of a crafty metamorphofer; nor yet in which of them | 
either natural appearances are defcribed as morbid, one difeafe 1s re | 


r 


prefented as another, or the printers have been fo carelefs, as 
{ubvert the very intention of the obfervers by their prepofterous blun- | 
ders ; fo that by iuch ftrictures, [ think I cannot fail being of great | 
affiltance to any perfons, who fhall hereafter undertake to give 4) 


new edition of the Sepulchretum: for though fome of thefe amr 


madverlions are minute, yet they are by no means of little impor 
tance. 


— aed 


* 1 wifh I could have been of equal affiftance, either when the | 


readeis ae sefeired to fome other place, where they may find thi 
or 
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or that obfervation more fully defcribed, and yet the number of the 
obfervation is not exprefly pointed out; or when they are Over- 
whelmed with ftupendoufly-long fcholia, and yet fuch as do not con- 
tain the more ufeful remarks, but at one time fuperfluous things, 
at another time repetitions, and fometimes fuch as are falfe, or, at 
leat, very doubtful. Of thefe things, indeed, I have fometimes 
admonifhed my readers: but always to do it would have been 
endleis. 

‘ There is no occafion, however, to tell thofe who know any thing 
of the matter, that I had not leifure to compote the indexes which 
are fo neceflary, and would require fo long and fo arduous a labour. 
{ hope it will be thought quite fufficient, by any reafonable perfons, 
that at mv time of life, and without any one to affilt me, even a 

upil, or an amanuenfis, I have at leait, not only in thefe lait-mer- 
tioned inftances, but alfo in others whereof I have {poken, all of 
which fhall now be recapitulated in their order, fhown by my own 
example, fuch as itis, in what manner it appears to me, that the 


Sepulchretum may be much enlarged, and at the fame time rendered 


much more ufeful and correct. 


‘I therefore produce obfervations which have never been pub- 
lifhed before, a great number of which are Valfalva’s, nota few of 
my friends, but the greater part mine. To the firit, on account of 
the author’s merit, and the refpect which I owe hlm, I give the firft 
place under each head. And thefe, which have been colle&ed with 
the fame care that other things were formerly, as has been faid in 
his life, and where they were written in Italian tranflated into Latin, 
and all of them copied over again in the manner that I knew he had 
been accuftomed to with, I give with fuch a fcrupulous exactnefs, 
that, as I have fometimes doubted whether I rightly conceived of 
them or not, I have chofen rather to produce his own words, with- 
out taking away or adding any thing, except what I had received 
from his own mouth: for this happened in regard to a few obfer- 
vations which he had given an accurate relation of to me, and 
had not committed to writing. And the other obtervations I took 
trom his papers, which were fome of them connected together, and 
{ome loofe. 

* And although thefe papers, afier having taken out from them, 
in every refpect that was neceflary, the obiervatious, experiments, 
and other things that are givea in theie letters, I returned, num- 
bered, and fealed up, in the fame manner as before, to his fon-in- 
law Lewis Montefani, that celebrated man, who is librarian to the 
Academy of Sciences at Bologna; yet is any one fhould chufe to 
compare a particular paper with thefe my defcriptions, and thould 
a‘x me by what mark he might find it, in fo great a number of 
papers, I fhall have no objection to telling him, nor yet to fhew any 
ketter, whereby my friends have communicated to me their obferva- 
tions which I make ufe of in thefe books, as they are ail of them 
inen of well known integrity, fkill, and accuracy. 

* For, finally, in refpect to my own obfervations, I have parti- 
cularly related in each, the year, month, and place, in which they 


were made, and who aflifed me, or were prefent, at the tune, ur 
1 4 lef 
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lefs I had fufficiently done it before. And I have not only remarkeg 
the age and fex of the patient, but other things alfo that Peyery, 
requires, as far as it was in my power to learn, and amongtt thef 
fuch as relate to the method of cure which had been applied. 
though it may be neceffary to admonifh my readers, that they ar 
not, by any means, to impute a particular method of treatment t» | 
me or to Valfalva, unlefs we fay it was prefcribed by us, any mor 
than they would the external caufes and the fymptoms of the dif. | 
eafes; for we relate thefe juft in the fame manner as we do the me. | 
thod of treatment. ; 

= 


— 
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‘ And in defcribing the diffections themfelves, I thought it part. 
cularly behoved me to take care, that I did not admit, what] % 
greatly difapproved, in fome certain defcriptions of other authors; | | 
mean, that I fhould not confider as morbid appearances, either thofe | 
which are agreeable to the ufual order of nature, or not far different | 
therefrom, fuch as fome varieties, for inftance, are. 


‘ [ have endeavoured alfo that the hiftories fhould not be divided, | 
but fhould be exhibited at one view: or if it did, at any time, happen | 


(though this was but rarely) to feem more advantageous to divide | 
them, or, what happened very often, to take notice of them, I have 
taken care to point out that very place, in which eirher the remain. 


ing part, or the whole, of the hiltory might be found: and I have } 


been equally cautious of repeating even any thing that might have | 


been formerly treated of fully in fome of my writings ; ina{much a | 


It is odious to me, in the fame manner as it was to the Ulyffes of Ho. | 
mer, to relate over again any thing that has been fully related. For 
by thefe means the hiltories really become too long; but not when 
all the circum!tances which relate to the foregoing caufes of the dif, 
eafe, and to the fymptoms (all which I wifh could be equally and 
fully known at al) times) or to the injuries of parts obferved in the 
bodies, are accurately defcribed, And indeed they often give us 
occafion to obferve, as I have done, not only what, in each of thefe 
claffes, were prefent, but what were abfent likewife. 

‘ But what fhall I fay of the prolixity of the fcholia? I was not 
ignorant indeed, that this was not very agreeable to moft readers, 
and totally cifproved by fome; although I fee that Peyerus, who is 
one of the laft-mentioned clafs, has adjoined, to his hiftory, a 
f{cholium that is longer than itfelf by feven pages. In the firft place, 
however, I fay that all the matter, befides hiftories, which is con- 
tained in thefe Jetters of mine, is not fcholia. And in the fecond 
place I fay, that if I was to fupply, in my fcholia, the many circum- 
itances which I have faid are wanting in the {cholia of the Sepulchre- 
tum, I could not avoid detaining my reader confiderably.’ 

There are added three indexes, of which our Author gives 
an account in the remaining part of the preface. 

It would be ufelefs to enter upon the work itfelf. The name 
and chara&er of Morgagni are univerfally known. Let it fuf- 
fice therefore to fay, that we have here a very ufeful collection 
of hittories, dilicctions, and obfervations. 
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As to the tranflation, it is, upon the whole, well executed ; 
but had it it been poffible for Dr. Alexander fomewhat to have 
abridged his author, he would have rendered a ftill more effec- 
tua! fervice to the public. 





Art. VI. Philofophical Tranfaétions, giving fome Account of the 
prefent Undertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingentous in 
many confiderable Parts of the World. Vol. LVI. For the 
Year 1768. 4to. 10s. fewed. Davis and Co. 1769. 


Papers relating to NaTuRAL History, Meteors, &c. 


Article 1. An Account of the Eruption of Mount Vefuvius, in 
1767; in a Letter to the Earl of Morton, Prefident of the Royal 
Scciety, from the Honourable William Hamilton, his Majefty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary at Naples. 

‘HE inquifitive and adventurous Author of this account 
formerly tranfmitted to the Royal Society a narrative of 

his obfervations on the eruption of 1766; part of which our 
Readers will find tranfcribed into our 3gth volume, December 
1768, p. 418. Mr, Hamilton’s philofophical curiofity, and hig 
fenfe of the fublime and terrific, muft have been completely gra- 
tified by the magnificent and ftupendous phenomena, produced 
by the eruption which fucceeded it in the following year, and 
which is univerfally allowed to have been the moft violent of 
the prefent century ; the mountain having difgorged, in the 
{pace of feven days, a quantity of /ava three times greater than 
that which proceeded from it, in the eruption of 1766, du- 
ring the courfe of nine months. ‘This article contains an ine 
terefting and entertaining account of the appearances preceding 
and attending it; the moft material of which we fhall endea- 
vour to connect into an abridged account. 


D. 


About the middle of December 1766, the eruption of that 


year having then ceafed, the Author defcended into the ancient 
Crater, or bafon of Vefuvius, the bottom of which he found to 
be a plain, covered with a cruft, and about 20 feet deep ; 
irom the middle of which rofe a little mountain, whofe top 
was not fo hich as the rim of the Crater. A perforation in this 
little mountain ferved as the principal chimney to the volcano. 
Some large ftones, which he threw into this aperture, were 
not heard to reach the bottom till he had moderately counted 
an hundred, 

The mountain continued quiet till March 1767, when it 
began to throw up cinders, afhes, and ftones, by which the 
Montagnola, or little mountain, was gradually and vifibly in- 
Creafed. On the rath of September the red hot ftones afcended 
above 1000 feet; and by their fall, in the fpace of eight 


Months, the Adoutngnola, whofe increafe was watched by the 


Author 
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Author from his villa fituated between Herculaneum and Pon. | 

peii, was found to have acquired a height of 185 feet. By a} 
fimilar procefs the Author fuppofes that the whole of Mount | 
Vefuvius has been formed. During the latter part of this | 
time {mall ftreams of Java iflued fiom a breach in the fide of | 
the little mountain, filled up the cavity between it and the an | 
cient Crater, and flowed over its rim, at different times, down | 


different fides of the great mountain. 


On the 15th of Odtober thefe fmall ftreams of lava ceafed | 


from flowing. ‘The Author, who fome time before had fore. | 
told the approaching eruption, found his prediction verified on | 
the 19th; when, at eightin the morning, after a prelude of | 
thick and black cle cuds of poh which reached even over 








the ifland of Caprea at 28 miles diftance, and of repeated | 
vollies of great flones, which were every minute fhot up to a| 
immenfe height t, the Java burft out in a place about 100 yards | 
lower than the ancient Crater. Emboldened by the vent which | 
the matter had thus procured, the Author ventured to pay a 
vifit to the mountain, attended only by one peafant. While 
de was making his obfervations on the current of lava, about 
noon the earth fhook, and the mountain fuddenly {plit witha, 
horrible explofion, within a quarter of a mile from the fpot 
wacre he flood ; a fountain of liquid fire fhooting up from this 
new mouth, and rolling direétly towards him. He foon found! 
himfe:f enveloped in almoft total darknefs, occafioned by cloud 
of black fmoak, mixed with pumice flones and afhes, which 
fell thick upon him. His guide inftantly took to his heels; 
and the Author, apprehenfive leaft his retreat might be. cut 
off by the opening of a frefh mouth, followed his example; 
the earth continuing all the time to fhake under his feet. Qn! 
his arrival at his villa he found that building likewife fhak¢q to) 
its very foundations: he accordingly immediately quitted i! 
with his family ; gave the alarm as he paffed by Portici, wher | 
his Sicilian majelty then refided, and in his way to Naples,) 
within lefs than two hours after he had left the mountain, 
found that the /ava had actually covered near three miles of the) 
very road through which he had retreated net long befor: 
fo rapid was the courfe of this river of melted matter, whic 
he atterwards found was in one place near two miles broad, all) 
60 or 70 teet in depth ! 

The concuflions were foviolent that night, that, even at Naples 
the doors and windows flew open. A continued, ge 
rumbling noife was heard, for the fpace of five ‘hours, attende: 
with crackling and hiffing, which the Author very naturally # 
tributes to water coming into contaét with the melted fava it 
the bowels of the earth; efpecially as it is well attefted th) 
in 1663, Portici, and feveral other towns, ¢ were deftroyed 
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a torrent of boiling water having burft out of the mountain 
with the Java, by which thoufands of lives were loft.” All 
Naples was in confufion ; the ftreets were thronged during 
that whole night with procefiions of faints, and all the churches 
were filled. 

On the following night the fame noife was repeated, accom 
panied with explofions fo violent that it feemed as if the 
mountain would fplit in pieces. An immenfe rent was ac- 
cordingly made in it. ‘The mob fet fire to the. cardinal arche 
bifhop’s gate, becaufe he refufed to bring out the relics of St. 
Januarius. Luckily for the faint’s credit, his eminence’s refu- 
{al was exceedingly well timed : he probably thought the moun- 
tain was in too great a fury to hear reafon, even from the head 
of St. Januarius. 

The third day was fomewhat more quiet than the preceding $ 
though Portici was faved merely by the /ava’s taking a diffe- 
rent courfe, when it was only a mile and half frdm it ; but on 
the fourth day, the convulfions and loud explofions of the 
mountain were mach more dreadful than they had yet been. 
Ships at fea, 20 leagues from Naples, were covered by the 
afhes or fmall cinders thrown up by it. The mob now grew 
fo outrageous, that the archbifhop was obliged to bring out 
the faint’s holy head, and go with it in proceflion to the Ponte- 
Maddalena, at the extremity of Naples towards Vefuvius: ¢ and 
it is well attefted here, the Author adds, that the eruption 
ceafed the moment the faint came in fight of the mountain :’— 
at leaft the noife aCtually ceafed about that time. The moun- 
tain, however, continued to throw up ftones on the two fol- 
lowing days; and, on the feventh, {mall afhes fell all day at 
Naples: but the moft obfervable circumftance on that day, and 
which we leave to the confideration of: electricians, was the 
appearance of a vaft column of black fmoke ifluing from the 
mountain, from which fhot continual flafhes of forked, or zig- 


zag lightening, accompanied with a noile like thunder, though 


there were no clouds in the fky at that time. The Author 
a formerly obferved this phenomeng ; but never in fuch per- 
ection. 

Notwithftanding the appearance of this black {moke, which, 
according to the Author, indicated fome frefh operations of 
the hre in the bowels of the mountain, the eruption ceafed. on 
the eighth day. He apprehends, however, that the /eva has 
broken its way into fome deeper cavern, where it is meditatin 
future mifchief, and from whence it will ere long break forth. 
We thal! only add, that the Author found the ignited matter, 
thrown out from the mountain, poflefied of fo great a degree 
of heat, even feven weeks after the eruption, that a ftick thruft 
into the crevices of the Jeva inftantly took fire; and that the 
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Author from his villa fituated between Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, was found to have acquired a height of 185 feet. By a 
iimilar procefs the Author fuppofes that the whole of Mount 
_Vefuvius has been formed. During the latter part of this 
time fmall ftreams of Java iflued from a breach in the fide of 
the little mountain, filled up the cavity between it and the an- 

cient Crater, and flowed over its rim, at different times, down 
different fides of the great mountain. 

On the 1gth of Oétober thefe fmall ftreams of lava ceafed 
from flowing. The Author, who fome time before had fore- 
told the approaching eruption, found his prediction verified on 
the 19th; when, at eight in the morning, after a prelude of 
thick and black clouds of fmoke, which reached even over 
the ifland of Caprea at 28 miles diftance, and of repeated 
vollies of great tones, which were every minute fhot up to an 
immenfe height, the Java burft out in a place about 100 yards 
lower than the ancient Crater. Emboldened by the vent which 
the matter had thus procured, the Author ventured to paya 
vifit to the mountain, attended only by one peafant. While 
he was making his obfervations on the current of Java, about 
noon the earth fhook, and the mountain fuddenly fplit with a 
horrible explofion, within a quarter of a mile from the fpot 
where he flood ; a fountain of liquid fire fhooting up from this 
new mouth, and rolling directly towards him, He foon found 
himfeif enveloped in almoft total darknefs, occafioned by clouds 
of black fmoak, mixed with pumice fiones and afhes, which 
fell thick upon him. His guide inftantly took to his heels ; 
and the Author, apprehenfive leaft his retreat might be cut 
off by the opening of a frefh mouth, followed his example; 
the earth continuing all the time to fhake under his feet. On 
his arrival at his villa he found that building likewife fhak¢@ to 
its very foundations: he accordingly immediately quitted it 
with his family ; gave the alarm as he pafled by Portici, where 
his Sicilian majetty then refided, and in his way to Naples, 
within lefs than two hours wine he had left the mountain, 
found that the /ava had actually covered near three miles of the 
very road through which he had retreated net long before: 
fo rapid was the courfe of this river of melted matter, which 
he atterwards found was in one place near two miles broad, and 
60 or 70 feet in depth ! 

The concuflions were foviolent that night, that, even at Naples, 
the doors and windows flew open. A continued, fubterraneous, 
rumbling noife was heard, for the fpace of five hours, attended 
with crackling and hiffing, which the Author very naturally at- 
tributes to water coming into contact with the melted /ava in 
the bowels of the earth ; efpecially as it is well attefted that, 
in 1663, Portici, and feveral other towns, ‘ were deftroyed by 
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a torrent of boiling water having burft out of the mountain 
with the Java, by which thoufands of lives were loft.’ All 
Naples was in confufion ; the ftreets were thronged during 
that whole night with proceffions of faints, and all the churches 
were filled. 

On the following night the fame noife was repeated, accom- 
panied with explofions fo violent that it feemed as if the 
mountain would fplit in pieces. An immenfe rent was ac- 
cordingly made in it. ‘The mob fet fire to the- cardinal arch 
bifhop’s gate, becaufe he refufed to bring out the relics of St. 
Januarius. Luckily for the faint’s credit, his eminence’s refu- 
{al was exceedingly well timed : he probably thought the moun- 
tain was in too great a fury to hear reafon, even from the head 
of St. Januarius. 

The third day was fomewhat more quiet than the preceding $ 
though Portici was faved merely by the /ava’s taking a diffe- 
rent courfe, when it was only a mile and half from it ; but on 
the fourth day, the convulfions and loud explofions of the 
mountain were mach more dreadful than they had yet been. 
Ships at fea, 20 leagues from Naples, were covered by the 
afhes or fmall cinders thrown up by it. The mob now grew 
fo outrageous, that the archbifhop was obliged to bring out 
the faint’s holy head, and go with it in proceflion to the Ponte- 
Maddalena, at the extremity of Naples towards Vefuvius: * and 
it is well attefted here, the Author adds, that the eruption 
ceafed the moment the faint came in fight of the mountain ’— 
at leaft the noife actually ceafed about that time. The moun- 
tain, however, continued to throw up ftones on the two fol- 
lowing days; and, on the feventh, {mall afhes fell all day at 
Naples: but the moft obfervable circumftance on that day, and 
which we leave to the confideration of electiicians, was the 
appearance of a vaft column of black fmoke ifluing from the 
mountain, from which fhot continual flafhes of forked, or zig- 
zag lightening, accompanied with a noife like thunder, though 
there were no clouds in the fky at that time. The Author 
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— obferved this phenomeng; but never in fuch per- 
ection. 

Notwithftanding the appearance of this black fmoke, which, 
according to the Author, indicated fome frefh operations of 
the fire in the bowels of the mountain, the eruption ceafed on 
the eighth day. He apprehends, however, that the /eva has 
broken its way into fome deeper cavern, where it is meditatin 
future mifchief, and from whence it will ere long break forth. 
We fhall only add, that the Author found the ignited matter, 
thrown out from the mountain, poflefled of fo great a degree 
of heat, even feven weeks after the eruption, that a ftick thruft 
into the crevices of the /ava inftamtly took fire; and that the 
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Author has fent to the Britifh Mufeum f{pecimens of every kind 
of matter produced in Mount Vefuvius, together with a paint. 
ing, in tranfparent colours, which, when viewed by means of 
Jamps lighted up behind it, gives a much better reprefentation 
of the eruption than can be exhibited by any other kind of 
painting : although a pretty tolerable idea of that phenomenon 
may be formed from two plates, done in metzotinto, which 
accompany this article. 

Article 5. Obfervations on the Bones, commonly fuppofed to be 
Elephant’s Bones, which have been found near the River Obio, ix 
America. By William Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. 

The large foffil bones which have been found in Siberia, as 
well as on the banks of the Ohio, and elfewhere, prefent us 
with a phenomenon very fingular and unaccountable. They 
have hitherto been fuppofed to have belonged to elephants, on 
account of their general refemblance to the tufks and other bones 
of that animal. This has been the common opinion on this 
fubje&t, maintained by Gmelin and others, and ftill more parti- 
cularly by Meffrs. Buffon and Daubenton, in the 11th and 12th 
tomes of the Hi/foire Naturelle. The very accurate Author of 
this paper thews fo many very obfervable differences, both with 
segard to fize and form, between thefe foffil bones and thofe of 
the elephant, as render his conclufion, at leaft, highly probable 
that the former have belonged to fome carnivorous animal, to 
which he gives the name of Animal Incognitum, different from 
the elephant, and whofe whole race is now probably extinct. 

The proofs, however, which the Author brings of this opi- 
nion, ate not by any means ftrengthened by an obfervation, 
apparently adduced in fupport of it. *¢ It has been thought 
ftrange, fays the Author, that elephants fhould have been for- 
merly fo numerous in weftern countries, where they are no 
longer natives; and in cold countries, Siberia particularly, 
where they cannot now live.’ Now, the objection to the com- 
mon opinion, implied in the firft part of this quotation, cere 
tainly proves too much. The reafon here fuggefted againft the 
ppinion, that the foffil bones are the bones of the elephant, 
will equally operate againft his opinion, that they are the bones 
of the Jncognitum, or indeed: of any animal whatever. If the 
whole race of the /ncognitum could become extinét in America, 
fo might that of the elephant. With regard to the latter part 
of the quotation, we fhall obferve that, as the Author has met 
with grinders of the Jncognitum, which were found in the Bra- 
zils and at Lima, it appears a/mo/? as improbable that the Jn- 
cognitum, which could live within 12 degrees of the line, fhould 
have been likewife a native of Siberia, as that an elephant 
fhould. We fay almo/?; for we do not pretend to determine 
where an Animal Incogaitum can or cannot live. Thefe flight 
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firitures, however, do not affect the Author’s conclufion, 
which is drawn from an accurate obfervation of the bones 
themfelves, and a minute comparifon of them with thofe of 
the animal to which they have hitherto been fuppofed to belong, 
We fhall fum up, in a few words, the evidence produced on 
both fides of this curious queftion. 

In the firft place, the foffil bones, from their much fuperios 
fize, appear to have belonged to fome animal larger than an 
elephant : and fecondly, fuch of the bones of the /ncognitum as 
have been examined by the Author, particularly the jaw-bones, 
differ both in their general character, and in their particular 

arts and features, from thofe of a full grown elephant with 

which he compared them. On the other hand, the two fpe- 
cies of bones have fuch a general refemblance to each other, 
as has induced feveral accurate naturalifts to determine that 
they belong to the fame animal: and two of the Author’s foflil 
tufks, having likewife been examined by fome of the principal 
dealers and workers in ivory, were by them affirmed to be the 
genuine teeth of an elephant; and one of them, being cut 
through, was pronounced to be true elephantine ivory. From 
this laft circumftance the Author concludes, that * genuine 
ivory is the production of two different animals, and not of the 
elephant alone.’ 

Thofe who intereft themfelves in this delicate point of natu- 
ral hiftory will be glad that the difcuffion of it has fallen inta 
fuch good hands, and have great obligations to the ingenious 
Author for the pains which he has taken in endeavouring to 
clear it up, by a particular examination of many hundreds of 
elephant’s teeth in the hands of the dealers in that article, as 
well as of feveral heads, teeth, and jaw-bones of elephants, 
Eippopotami, and other large animals, contained in the Mufeum 
of the Royal Society, the Britifh Mufeum, and in fome private 
collections, He has examined Jikewife a large quantity of foffil 
bones, not long ago brought to the Tower from America 3 
another collection received from the Ohio by Dr. Franklin; 
and a third fent to the earl of Shelburne ; to whom the lovers 
of natural hiftory are much obliged, for the readinefs with 
which he has undertaken to tranfmit, to the proper perfons in 
America, a paper containing fome pertinent queries drawn up 
by the Author, relative to the fituation, difpofition, &c. of 
thefe bones, as they are found, lying in great quantities in the 
marth called the Sa/t-Lick, near the river Ohio ; together with 
orders to fend over fome of the more perfeé fpecimens of par- 
ticular parts, and to take a drawing, upon the fpot, of acom- 
= “ of bones, or an intire fkeleton, in ftw, if fuch is to 
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Before we quit this fubject, it may be acceptable to fome of 
our Readers if we tranflate a paflage relative to it, which we 
find in the Abbé Chappe’s late work [Voyage en Stberie, tom. i, 
page 684.] which confirms the opinion of the Author concern. 
ing the American bones ; v thout ftopping, however, to take 

articular notice of a feeming inconfiflency contained in it, or 

of the doubt expreffed in it, which appears to be fully cleared 
up in the preceding paper. ‘* I fhall finifh this article, fays 
the Abbé, with fome reflections on the teeth of the AZammouth 
of Siberia, on which fubje& travellers have been fo very copious, 

M. D’Aubenton has fhewn that thefe teeth are the genuine 

tufks of the elephant. I have brought feveral from Siberia, 

which muft have belonged to an elephant of the largeft fize. 

Aftronomy furnifhes us with no grounds to fuppofe that the 

temperature of this climate has ever been fimilar to that of the 

countries of which thefe animals are at prefent natives. 

‘© Dr. Franklin, a celebrated Englifh philofopher, as he 
paffed through Paris, informed me that feveral tufks had been 
found in America, which were clafled with thofe of the elephant, 
and that feveral jaw-bones had likewife been difcovered, which 
had belonged to the fame animal. At my requeft he obligingly 
fent me over one of thefe jaw-bones. It is acknowledged here 
that they are not the jaw-bones of an clephant: at the fame 
time it is not known to what animal they have belonged. If 
there are tufks in America fimilar to thofe of the elephant, as 
M. D’Aubenton has fhewn the Siberian tufks to be; and if it 
can be proved that the jaw-bones which I received from Dr. 
Franklin, are parts of the fame animal to which the tufks be- 
longed, it will follow that an animal different from the elephant, 
but furnifhed with tufks of the fame kind, may formerly have 
exifted in Siberia,” 

Articleg. An Inveftigation of the Difference between the prefent 
Temperature of the Air in Italy, and fome other Countries, and 
what it was feventeen Centuries ago: In a Letter to William 
Watfon, M.D. F.R.S. -by the Honourable Daines Barring- 
ton, F.R.S. 

The ingenious Author of this claffical paper informs us, that 
he had * long entertained a notion that the feafons are be- 
come infinitely more mild in the northern latitudes than they 
were 16 or 17 centuries ago; and that, accordingly, many pal- 
fages in the claflical writers, detcriptive of the feverity of the 
climates, had ftruck him more than they would perhaps a com- 
mon reader.” Many of thefe paflages, we fhall obferve, have 
excited the wonder of other readers, and have likewife been 
noticed by preceding writers. ‘The Author appears not to 
know that Mr. Hume, in particular, has given us fome re- 
Hections on this fubject, in one of his political difcourfes, : 
whic 
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which he treats of the populoufnefs of ancient nations ; where 
he likewife quotes the Abbé du Bos making the fame obfefva- 
tion. Mr. Barrington, however, in treating this fubje& pro- 
fefledly, enters into a larger detail of authorities and reafonings, 
which feem to put the truth of the obfervation out of doubt. 
He begins with Ovid, who, on being banifhed from Rome 
to Tomos (fuppofed to be the modern Temifware, in Hungary, 
and placed by Wells in the 44th degree of N. latitude) defcribes 
rather the winter of Hudfon’s Bay than that of the Euxine. 
But thefe, it may be faid, are the exaggerated defcriptions 
and complaints of an exiled and fplenetic poet, indulging 
his known luxuriant genius, and painting more from his own 
exquifite feelings than from nature: they are, however, too 
circumftantial, the Author obferves, to permit us to doubt of 
the juftice of them. We fhall obferve too, with regard to the 
firft quotation here given, in which the Euxine is affirmed te 
be frozen, that it is introduced by a fober and ferious appeal 
to the reader, abundantly fufficient to wipe off any ftains which 
it may have contracted by being cloathed in verfe. 
“© Vix equidem credar, fed cum fint premia falfi 
Nulla, ratam teftis debet habere fidem : 
Vidimus ingentem glacie confiftere Pontum, &c,’? 
Lib. 3. Eleg. 103 
In the fame elegy he not only {peaks of himfelf as walking 
upon the frozen Euxine, but defcribes oxen and carriages paf- 
fing over it: 
‘* Perque xovos poxtes, fubter labentibus undis, 
Ducunt Sarmatici barbara plauftra boves.” Lhid. 
When the poor banifhed poet, fays Mr. Barrington, ¢ during 
this rigorous weather, wanted fome generous wine to warm 
himfelf, it was prefented to him in a ftate of congelation ;’ 
*€ Udaque confiunt formam fervantia teftz 
Vina, nec hautta meri, fed data frufta, bibunt.” 
Inftead of the lines laft quoted, the Author might perhaps 
more properly have given the two following, from the 7th 
epiftle, de Ponto, to which it would be unreafonable to refufe 
giving full credit, as they are addrefied to Vefalis, a Roman 
governor, fent to command in thefe very parts. 
“* Tpfe vides certé glacie confiftere Pontum, 
Ipfe vides rigido fiantia vina gelu.” Lib. 4. Ep. 7. 
This effect of cold, (the congelation of wine) fays the Au- 
thor, ‘ was not experienced in London, fituated in the 52d 
degree of northern latitude, during the great froft in 1740°.— 
Mr. Barrington however is miftaken in this obfervation. There 
are not many winters in England, we believe, in which this 
effect might not be obferved, as is well known to thofe who 
have tried experiments on the concentration, aS it is called, of 
wine 
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wine by. freezing : an effect, however, not produced except by 
a degree of cold confiderably below the freezing point: never. 
thelefs, the moft generous Burgundy or Madeira will freeze at 
about 20 degrees of Fabrenheit’s thermometer. 

In the other quotations, which we omit, we find Ovid com- 
plaining of the fame dreary fcene from year to _ and af. 
firming that, in fome places, the fnow never diflolved durin 
the fummer; though it does not appear to the Author that 
there are any high mountains in the neighbourhood of ‘Tomos, 
Virgil is next introduced defcribing, in his Georgics, equal 
effects of cold under the fame latitude. Virgil unfortunately is 
likewife a poet; but his Georgics, the Author obferves, * are 
perpetually relied upon as authority, not only by Pliny, but 
the later writers on hufbandry.’"—But though Virgil, in the 
didactic parts of this excellent work, is always accurate and 
judicious, the quotations produced by the Author on this occa- 
fion are unfortunately taken from Virgil the ‘Poet, and not from 
Virgil the Hufbandman. ‘They are a part of his highly poetical 
and celebrated defcription of the winter of the Palus Meotis, of 
Scythia, of the Ryphzan mountains, and of the moft northern 
parts of the known earth ; and not that of the latitude of 
Tomos in particular : 

“© Talis Hyperboreo fcptem fubjecta trioni 
Gens effroena virum Ryphzo tunditur Euro, &c.” 

See the whole paflage in the Georgics, 4d. 3. from line 349, 
to line 383. In further proof the Author produces a quotation 
from Dyonifius the Geographer, who certainly is not a poet, 
though he wrote in verfe ; and another from Strabo, in the fo- 
bereft of all poffible profe. On thefe authorities, though many 
more might have been produced, the Author appears to have 
fufficiently eftablifhed the ancient rigours of the Sarmatian win- 
ter. Let us enquire into its prefent ftate. 

Here the proof of the prefent mildnefs of this climate is 
rather of the negative kind. The neighbourhood of the Euxine 
has not been much frequented by European travellers; but Ru- 
bruquis, Marco Polo, Jean de Plan, Carpin, and Mandeville, 
who were on the borders of that fea in winter, and proceeded 
even many degrees northward of it, make no complaints with 
regard to the cold. Bufbequius is equally filent, though he 
crofied the fame latitudes in the winter feafon ; as are Tourne- 
fort and Mottraye. 

The Author next compares the ancient ftate of the weather 
in Italy with that obferved there at the prefent time; from 
whence a more pofitive conclufion may be drawn. He again 
quotes the fober Virgil, in directions adapted to the neighbour- 
hood of Naples and Calabria, the moft fouthern part of nn = 
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flantly giving the hufbandman precautions to guard his cattle 
againtt the injuries they might fuffer from {now and ice. Here 
the teftimony of our preceptive poet is unexceptionable. ‘The 
Author quotes likewife the mtves diutinas of Pliny (46.17. cap. 
2.) and mentions the directions given by Alian (de Animal, 
lib. 14. Cap. 29.) how to catch eels whilft the water is covered 
with ice: obferving with regard to this latt circumftance, that, 
if we may believe the concurrent teftimony of modern travel- 
lers, from fome of whom the Author appears to have acquired 
articular information on this fubject, ¢ it would be almoft as 
ridiculous to advife a method of catching fifh in the rivers of 
Italy, which depended intirely upon their commonly being 
frozen over, as it would be to give fuch directions to an inha- 
bitant of Jamaica.’ 

The caufe of this great change is not here enquired into. If 
it be fuppofed that cultivation has rendered thefe countries 
more temperate, the Author anfwers, that Tomos is now pre- 
cifely in the fame ftate in which it was in the time of Ovid; 
and that Italy is not fo well cultivated now as it was in the 
Auguttan age. 

Article 7. 4 Note concerning the Cold of 1740, and of this Year 

(1767-8) by F. Bevis, AD. FLR.S. 

Article 8. Obfervations on the fame Subject, by F. Short, FR. S. 

From the firft of thefe papers we find that, on the morning 
of January 6th 1739-40, the coldeft day of that year, at Stoke 
Newington, Fahrenheit’s thermometer ftood fomewhat lower 
than 10 degrces; and that on the 1ft of January 1768,-in town, 
(where, however, the thermometer was poilibly aifected by the 
fires in the contiguous buildings) it defcended only to 17. 
From Mr. Short’s paper it appears, that a fpirit thermometer, 
in Surrey-ftreet, defcended on December 28, 1739, to 5 de- 
grees in Fahrenheit’s feale; and that on December 31, 1767, 
a Fahrenheit’s mercurial thermometer, in the fame place, ftood 
at about 12 degrecs,—-We fhall take this opportunity of obferv- 
ing that a greater degree of cold was experienced in other parts 
of England, during the preceding winter, particularly on the 
foth and 18th of January 1767: on the laft of which days, in 
about the latitude of 53 degrees, the thermometer ftood during 
three hours, and perhaps longer, at 2 degrees ; and on feveral 
other days was frequently ftationary at 10. 

We fhall pafs over the articles 13, 19, 21, 22, and 44, which 
Contain meteorological diaries, and obfervations made in dif- 
ferent parts of England, and at Warfaw, Stockholm, and 
Rome ; only obferving that, in the laft-mentioned place, the 
heat of the fummer of 1768 was very extraordinary ; the ther- 
mometer ftanding on one day, expofed to the North, for the 
{pace of feven hours, at 99 degrees, and, during the {pace of 
three weeks, always ftanding at noon above 94, and at mid- 
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nisht feldom below 83; that is, 8 or 10 degrees above its 
ufual ftations ; and yet the city is faid never to have enjoyed a 


more healthy ftate.’ 
[To be refi: med 4 in Our Text. J B. 
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ArvT. VIL. Poems on feveral Subjects. By John Ogilvy, D. D. 
8vo. 2vols. 10s, 6d. fewed. Pearch. 1769. 


“HIS isa collection of Dr. QO; gilvy” s pieces, which have 
a been before publithed, Though there are fome addi- 
tions, and, as he fays, improvements, they are too inconfider- 
able to come under critical examination. There is, however, 
a preface concerning critics and criticifm, with which we have 
fome concern; for although the Doctor profefles to have made 
fome general obfervations, without a view to any particular 
authors, as he emphatically exprctics it, whatever, yet he has 
in his turn played the critic with a criticifm on his poem 

called Parad:/?, which was publifhed in the Review for Fe- 
bruary lait. 

rom this preface fearce any thing ts clear, except that the 
Author’s ideas are confuled, hat he has been untuccefsful in 
his attempt at criticiim we fhall endeavour to prove, whether 
in common with ourfelves, we fhall leave the “se to de- 
termine. 

‘Vhe beginning of his preface is as follows: € Of ail the va- 
rious fpecies of ccmpe/itia a, that which fcems to have the greateft 
licence allowed to it, and whole abute it is moft difficult (at 
leaft in many cafes) either to detect, or to rectify, is the Art 
of criticiim. This difficulty arifeti partly from that feries of 
objects, almoft perpetuall, ‘diverfified, which the various re- 
iearches of this art prefent to the mind; partly from the com- 
piica ated in eredients, of which particular objccts are found te 
confilt wh en exam ined feparatel) ; but principally, no doubt, 
ee the decrees wk ds ellence and d fect exhibited, not merely in 
fome performances, but Wpeses in every ON’, as indicating 
(in all cafes whatever) imperfetion of that mind from which 
it cerived its origin. It is the natural effet of thefe caufes, 
that as adifcourfe, whofe parts in genc ral are di ‘proportioned, 
may be fhewn in a Svicesailie point of view, where the moft 
unexceptionable paffages are inthe for this purpofe; fo, 
where the contrary is really the cale, the reader may receive an 
untayourable prepolle! tion from having fuch objects only placed 
vefore htm, in a connection “fez ife foreign to their original 
jiate, as tend to eg and impofe upon his judzment.’ 
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in this fhort extraét there are almolt as many faults as pe- 
riods, belide ry verbofe obfeurity, arifing from an affected 


accuracy of diftin@ion, and depth of penetration, which is 
common to the whole performance, 
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In the firft period we find that the art of eritici/m is a fpecies 
of compo/ition 5 fo that upon the authority of this critic we might 
fay, that the art of watchmaking was a watch. At the next ftep 
we meet with ingredients of an object. A little farther we find, 
that there are excellence and defect in every performance, which 
indicate, in all cafes whatever, imperfection in the mind that 
produced it. We then come to a period which, by a kind of 
{uperfetation, has more members than it ought to have. It 
is the natural effect of certain caufes, fays the Author, that, as a 
difcourfe may be fhewn in a favourable point of view, where 
the moft unexceptionab'e paffages are {elected for that purpofe, 
fo, where the contrary is really the cafe, (i. e.) where the moft 
exceptionable pafles are felected, the reader may receive an un- 
favourable prepoffeflion.” Here the period is compleat: but 
though the Author has already toid us that an unfavourable 
prepofleffion arifes from a felection of exceptional paflages, he 
tells us mercover that it arifes * from having fuch objects placed 
before the Reader as tend to miflead and impofe ugon his judg- 
ment.’ The exhibition of only the beft paflages tends as much 
to miflead the judgment as of the worit, yct this effect is made 
a diftinétion of one from the other ; an etect which, being im- 
plied in both, fhould not have been expreffed of either. ‘This 
period is deformed alfo by the word /ikewi/e, which has no re- 
cular antecedent to which it can relate. 

But after all what is the fenfe which this jargon was intended 
to convey ? Is it this, —Criticifm is lefs confined to rules than 
any other fpecies of compofition, and to dereét or rectify its 
faults is more difficult: this difficulty arifes partly from the num- 
ber and diverfity of its objects, partly from the variety of the 
parts into which each object may be divided, but principally 
from the inequality of the performances which it examines : in 
all literary performances there are both excellencies and defects 5 
adifcourfe, therefore, may be fhewn in a favourable light by 
an exhibition of only the beft paflages, and in an unfavourable 
light by the exhibition of only the worft, which may alio be 
rendered more exceptionable by taking them out of their origi- 
nal connection, and bringing broken parts unnaturally together. 
If this is the Author’s ienie, partis falfe, and part is frivolous. 
Phat criticifm is lefs confined to rules than any other fpecies of 
compofition is Certainly falfe, for it confifts wholly of other 
Compolitions brought to the teft of rules already cftablithed and 
‘Nown: it is alio falfe, that for the reafons here afigned, or 
any other, the faults of criticifin are dificult to be detected or 
reclined ; it is always eafy to determine whether quotations are 
luft, and whether they do, or do not, quadrate with the rules 
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0 which they are applied: it is aio falle that in every perform- 
ince there is excellence, though itsmay be wue that in every 
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rformance there ; i Saad ul hj low 
wormance there is defect. And though it be allowed that 
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performances in which there are both, are capable of mifrcpre- 
fentation, by exhibiting either the excellence witout the de- 
fect, or the defeét without the excellence, it does by no means 
follow, that this fault of criticifm is difficult to be deteéted, 
fince nothing more than a view of the performance is necefla.y 
for that purpofe: as to the exhibition of particular parts, 
without the original connection which gives them propriety, 
this alfo is a fault which, upon fight of the paflage where they 
lie in their original order, is detected without an effort, as the 
eye perceives difference between a {phere and a cube when they 
are held up before it. Jf the critic does not exhibit the paflage 
in which he fays there is want of conneéction, he commits a fault 
of a different kind; but this faule is more eafily detected than 
the other, for it is perceived at once, upon fight of the criti- 
cilm alone, without reference to the work in queftion. 

‘Vhe Author proceeds to tell us that criticifm, as an art, ex- 
tends * to every fubject on which the mind of man is conver- 
fant :’ but in this, taking the words in their moft extenfive fig- 
nification, he is miftaken: criticifm, as an art, does not ex- 
tend to the works of nature or providence; yet the works of 
nature and providence are objects cv which, as this Author ex- 
preies it, the mind of man is converfant ; his meaning, there- 
fore, muft be only that criticifm, as an art, extends to all the 
performances of men, or that all the performances of men are 
objects of criticifm, for which the Reader is juft as much 
obliged to him as if he had faid that all men naturally have 
two legs. 

The Author affizns feveral tefts of * incompetent underftand- 
ing in the {phere of criticifm,’ which are difficult to compre- 
hend, and among others the following: ¢ Another te/?, fays he, 
is when vague examples, and fuch as are at beft remstely fimi- 
lar, are applied to illuftrate particular obfetvations. Ai critic 
who falls into errors of this kind, is evidently in the fame plight 
with the b/ind man, who judged fcarlet to be like the found ot 
atrumpet. They fuppofed frengih of the colour conftituted, 
probably in the latter cafe, fome remote point of refemblance, 
while with regard to the real nature of the theme, both are 


equally incapable of receiving proper impreffions.? From this ” 


paflage, unfortunately, as from the fmokey fires of the re- 


gions below, there is x9 light, but rather darkne/s vifible. The | 


Author here ufes an adverb inftead of a noun. ¢ Another t/, 
he fays, is when examples are applied ;’ inftead of faying ano 
ther te/? is the application of examples ; his blind man, like Fal- 
ftaff’s men in buckram, is inftantly multiplied: ¢ they, {ays 
the Author, fuppofed ftrength of colour conftituted remote re 
femblance.’? But by what fenfe did the blind man, or blind 
men, perceive a quality in fcarlet which was analagous (0 


frength ? or why, in confequence of that quality, fhould t 
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let be thought more like the found of a trumpet, than like the 
tafte of muftard, orthe fmell of falvolatile ? Certainly the ex- 
hibition of examples to illuftrate rules which they will not il- 
luftrate, cannot be reckoned among the faults of criticifm which 
it is dificult to detect ; and if nor, it is difficult to conceive 
why the Author fhould give rules for its detection. By the 
Author’s account of juft criticifm it might reafgnably be infer- 
red, that no criticifm could be juft, which did not include acom- 
pleat tranfcript of the work criticifed : he fays, * that to feleét 
parts, to which he gives the reproachful name of loofe and dif- 
jointed fhreds of a difcourfe, as charaéteriftic of its ultimate 
feope, or to prefent a few inferior members as difplaying a 
figure at full length, is as abfurd as it would be to exhibit a 
fingle limb, or a particular countenance in any of the cartoons 
of Raphael, as a cempleat /pectmen of a work diftinguifhed by 
the moft ftriking and diveriified expreffions. ‘The ftrength of 
the painter’s imagination may indeed be rendered con{fptcuous 
from this felection of examples, but its extent and variety muft 
be wholly loft, as well as that great effect which refults from 
the union of fubordinate figures, as thefe at the fame time re- 
ceive and refie& light upon the principal.’ 

What this Author means by a compleat fpecimen is not per- 
haps very eafy to conceive ; a {pecimen is a part of a thing ex- 
hibited that the reff may be known; but according to him, it is 
an exhibition of the whole: the extent and variety of a painter’s 
imagination cannot be exhibited in any /pectmen, nor can any 
jpecimen preferve the effect which arifes from the whole combi- 
nation of the principal and fubordinate figures : but does it fol- 
low that fpecimens cannot be ufefully or properly exhibited ? 
The Author’s argument proves nothing by proving too much, he 
intends only to expofe the folly of exhibiting what he calls by 
the ftrange natne of disjcinted foreds ; but his argument will con- 
clude equally againft the exhibition of any thing lefs than the 
whole. He that fhould exhibit a limb and a countenance 
painted by Raphael, and defcribe the fubjeéts which he had 
executed with the fame powers, and in the fame {tyle, would, 
do all that is analagous to juft criticifm. To exhibit a limb and 
a counfenance of a picture, as a fpecimen of its compofition, 
would indeed be abfurd, becaufe of its compofition no fpecimen 
can be exhibited ; and it would be equally abfurd to exhibit 
detached periods of a difcourfe as fpecimens of its ultimate 
{cope for the fame reafon: the ultimate fcope of a difcourfe can 
no more be fhewn by a fpecimen, than the figure of a houfe by 
a brick from the wail; and to fhew the abfurdity of attempt- 
ing either by a laboured difcourfe, is equally a wafte of time, 
and an affront to common fenfe. 

This Author, like a carrier’s horfe, is perpetually ftumbling 
without his bells, In rhime he would fcarce have violated the 
I 3 rules 
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rules of conftruéction fo grofly, as where he talks of fubordi. 
nate figures receiving, as well as reflccling, light upon the prin- 
cipal, 

He proceeds to te!] us, in the fame ftrain, that what is when: 
¢ What {eems to me, fays he, inconfiftent with true critical 
difcernment, is when the object to be prefented to the mind of 
the Reader, appears in the illuftration not to have been fepa- 
rated by the critic, from others in which it ftands in no imme- 
diate connection, or which tend to weaken its courfe.’ It is 
happy for us, as far as it is happy to underftand this Writer’s 
meaning, that he has illuftrated this oracular fentence by an 
example ; but it is unfortunate for him that the example, 
which fhews his meaning, is nothing to his purpofe. ¢€ Thus, 
fays he, when the hero of the Iliad is reprefented as purfuing 
Heétor round the walls of his native city, the poct, who ren- 
ders all nature interefted in the deeds of Achilles, mentions one 
circuinftance wonderfully calculated to raife our ideas both of 
the perfons and of the action. While the chace was continued 
he tells us, that not only the human fpectators, but the gods 
book’d on. A critic, however, who fhould deem it neceflary to 
dwell upon this great circumftance, and in order to imprefs it 
more powerfully upon the mind of his reader, fhould tranfcribe 
likewife the picceding fimile, which ftands here as it were de- 
tached and apait, would weaken his own obiervation inftead 
of illuftrating it.2. Now this is fo far from being true, that the 
circumftance receives its power principally from the fimile ; let 
the Reader judge. © As when youthful competitors, for fome 
glorious prize, turn the goal fwiftly upon the panting courfer, 
men eye them with eagernels and attention ; fo, while Achilles 
purfued Hector round the walls of Troy, the gods themfelves 
were {pectators of the chace.’ 

The ftrife of Achilles and He&tor rifes, by exciting the atten- 
tion of the gods, in compartion with the nobleft of all other 
conteils which excited on ly the attention of men. To fay fim- 
ply that the gods look’d on, is ae rani! to fay vain 
and our Author himfelf is forced to fub{titute fomet! ing for > 
fimile which is not fp good, by faying that mt only the human 


Spectator ‘5 but the gods levk’d on. Inthe fame manner, * as 


the novleft and mott important of other contefts intereft human 
fpectators, fo does that between Achilles and Hector intereft 
the gols.’ This is the fenfe of the poet with the fimile ; and 
he that is not fenfible of lofs when it is taken away, has no 
preteniions to elfimate its value, ; 

The Doctor, ti his next paragraph, falls with great feverity 
upon verbal critics, whom he calis vermin, and reprefents as 
gathering in a {warm about a few obnoxious words or phrafes. 
Jt is very common for thofe who do not underftand grammar to 
ailect comtempt ior the fclace; but itis not therefore lefs true 
that 
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that an attempt to adorn language, which is not correct, is ab- 
{urd and ridiculous ; it is cloathing fentiment like poor Jack in 
the Tale of a Tub, whofe coat confifted wholly of rags and 
lace. 

Our Author, like many other authors, is perpetually per- 
plexing his reader by the words former and latter, fir/i and lap: 
thefe words frequently refer to a diftant part of the page, in 
which cafe the Reader is obliged to look back, and, what is 
worfz, when he has look’d back, he cannot always guefs for 
what thefe words are fubftiruted. 

‘ After all, fays our Author, a critical obferver may even 
miflead’a dilcerning reader, by felecting the moft frivolous Pa 
of a work intrinfically excellent, or the happieft ftroke of 
performance otherwife trifling or indifferent ; the fame alee 
tion may be applied to general cenfure or panegyric, where cxam- 
ples are not adducel, which a critic has no more sight to fup- 
pofe will pafs for current coin with his readers, upon his ipie 
dixit, a very few occafions excepted, than a ftranger would 
have to expect that a man, who never faw or he card of him, 
fhould lend him his money upon the firft demand, though cor- 
roborated by no evidence or teftimeny whatever, but the fimple 
promife of being repaid. in thefe /a@/ cafes however a reader 
may be impofed upon by partial riticifin 5 in the former it is 
his own fault if he fhould ever be fo.’ 

Now what are thefe /a/f and former cafes? Does the word 
laft refer to general cenfure or panegyric without examples, 
and the word “former, to partial examples ? If fo, the paflaze is 
partly reduncant, and partly contradictory: the Author fays, 
that by partial examples [the former] a critic may m flvad a 
difcerning reader ; and he fays, the fame obfervaiion may be ap- 
plied to cen eral cenfure or panegyric [thefe laft] that is, tha 
general ce nfure or panegyric may alfo miflead a difcernin,: 
reader: but why then does he add, that in th. /e /aff a reader may 
be impofed upon } ? This is redundant 4 ; and why, having told 
- that i in the former a retin 3 reader may be mified, dows he 
add, that it is Ais o oN fault if be ever fhou ld be fo? This cer- 
tainly is contradictory. if the fame obfervation is true both of 
teeje iaf?, and of the ff rin, ery viz. that they may miflead a dii- 
cernins reader, it is equally his fault in both cafes, or not his 
fault in either. 

wae wi words thefe Ja? then refer to general panegyric qwith- 
out cxanties, and the former to general ceniure? This cannot 
be th; ec: fe, for the Author illuftratcs his polition refpecting 

fimile that fuppofes an examsle to be given, though ce- 
ceitful,” « ‘ When a face, fays he, wit) cut an eye, Is repicientcd 
In profile, the def-ct may be concealed till we fee the os cin a) ; 
orwacn ihe deformity is remarkable, and wriverfally ac 
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ledged, we may take a man’s word for it without examining the 
portrait.” There is indeed, in many inftances, no gueffing 
what this Writer means by what he fays. By a face without an 
eye, in the paflage juft quoted, probably he means a face with 
an eye, though not with two eyes. “The profile of a nan who 
has ftill one eye, though he may have loft one, :f taken on 
that fide where the eye remains, may conceal the cefccét ; but 
how the profile of a man without an eye, can conceal the de- 
fect, is not fo eafy to conceive: neither can it cafily be con- 
ceived in what fenfe we can be faid to take one man’s word 
for the truth of what all men fay: if we know a deformity to 
be un:verfally acknowledged, we do not take the word of any 
one man for it, but the teftimony of all: if wedo not know it 
to be univerfally acknowledged, and have only the finyle tefti- 
mony of one man for what is confirmed to others upon better 
evidence, we are juft in the fame ftate as if no fuch evidence 
exifted, and are no more juftified in taking one man’s word in 
in this cafe than in any other. 

In the following patlage we have endeavoured to fird the 
Author’s meaning, with yet more diligence but with no better 
fuccefs, 

* Juftice calls upon me, fays the Author, to acknowledge 
that fome improvements and additions were fu; ooelted to me by 
the critiques on the poem entitled Providence, and an Effay on 
the lyric Poetry of the ancients, which were publifhed in the 
Monibl Review. ‘The gentlemen concerned in that publica- 
tion have done me a real favour, by pointing out fuch miftakes 
or omiffions as I could rectify ; and as far as my own judg- 
ment concurred with their animadverfions I have done fo. I 
would willingly make the fame acknowledzment to the Au- 
thors of the other Review, or even to any other libellers who 
have honoured me with abufe; but with regard to thee, parti- 
cularly the former, this is altogether impoffible. “IYbe authors 
of this paper, it mult be acknowledged, have difcovered much 
warmth both in their friend ifhip and in their enm'ty. As in 
the firft cafe, when they were in good humour, their critiques 
confifted almoft wholly of pure panegyric: fo in the laft, when 
J had unexpectedly forfeited all title to be treated with com- 
mon decency, their cenfure, to do them juttice, was compofed 
as compleatly of unmixcd defamation. “Thus, unhappily for 
me, 1 have received benefit from neither. 

Now who can be meant by the former, and the authors of this 
paper? Can it be the authors of the ALnthly Rectew ? If {0, 
the Author lamens the impoffibility of making acknowledgements 
to the very fame perfons to whom, in the preceding fentence, 
acknowledzements have been made: it i the Author fays of the 
fame p. crfons that he has improved his works by thetr criticifin, and 
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that he has received ma benefit either from their cenfure or panegyric. 
For thefereafons we would fain fuppofe the authors of another 
Review to be meant; but, alas ! that is impoflible. Imme- 
diately after the words ¢ unhappily for me I have received be- 
nefit from neither,’ there is a mark referring to a note, which 
begins with the words, Thefe authirs, and contains a remon- 
ftrance againft our critical obfervations upen the poem called 
Paradife ; the authors, therefore, who have criticifed this poem 
of Dr. O. are the fame to whom he has made acknowledge- 
ments, and to whom it is impoflible they fhould be made; the 
fame whole fuggeitions have enabled him to improve and en- 
large his works, and from whom he has received no benefit ! 

As the note contains a particular charge againft us, which 
we fhal! endeavour to invalidate, it is tranfcribed from the fe- 
cond paragraph intire : 

Thefe authors, he tells us, cannot expect attention when pre- 
judice appears -to have held the pen, and fuch ftudied mifcon- 
{truclion is employed, as will make nonfenfe of any performance 
whatever. * Yet this, he adds, is plainly the fpirit of their critique 
on the poem entitled Paradife.—Let us try, as an example of this, 
the very firft remark that occurs.—The author of the article on 
that poem attempts to make profe of the introductory lincs—I 
fing the grove, the ftream, and the garden: hail daré retreats # 
—here leaving out the laft part of the fentence, he proceeds 
—Thefe dark retreats, &c. being dimmed dy xo cloud, awake 
the infpiring lay. Is it neceflary to acquaint almoft any reader, 
that the word —zhe/e—refers to the ftream, the grove, and the 
garden, which being dimmed by no cloud, (1. e. fubje& to no 
fuch vicifitudes) as the eventtul day of human life, claimed 
the infpiring lay at firft, and continue to awake it? Why then 
were the words, ‘* dark retreats,” {elected upon this occafion to 
be coupled with the epithet—the/e, efpeciaily as (if it relates 
not to the themes propofed io the beginning of the fentence) we 
muft naturally refer it to the laft mentioned objects, ** the bowers 
of quiet ?”— The anfwer is very obvious :—It was judged expe 
dient that the Author fhould be made to fpeak here of undim- 
med darknefs, and this was the only method to bring it about. 
—Let us try, by the fame rules, a celebrated paflage in the 
mott correc? Englifh Poet that ever wrote.—Let me (tays Pope, 
{peaking of Sporus) 

———‘* Flap this dug with gilded wings, 
*< This painted child of dirt, that ftinks and ftings ; 
*€ Whoie duz the witty and the fair annoys, 
“_ “ Yet cuit ne’er tafies, and beauty ne’er enjoys.” 

What has harmony in verfe {ays our critic) ought to have fenfe in 
profe-—Let me flap this bug, this child of dirt, that flings and 
tinks ; whofe buz annoys the fair and the witty, yet wit ne'er 
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taftes.— Surely, this conflruftion is incongruous, and this language 
nonfenfical, What does this Author mean, when he talks of 
flapping a bug, that becomes, in the next line, a child of dirt, 
ttinging, ftinking, and having a 4uz that annoys the fair and 
the witty, which yet wit ne’er taftes ’—With what contempt 
would this great genius have looked upon an enemy, who ap. 
plied to his poetry fuch criticifm as this !—One other remark 
Yet me take notice of. ‘* This Author (fays our critic) amon 
ether ftrange things, talks of the Mufe as failing a fhade.” This 
is very true. But what would this Gentleman fay, if I fhould 
tell him of a Poet, who fpeaks not only of failing, but of 
«: /icering upon a fhade?” What fentence would he pafs upon a 
man, who reprefents the Arr (like a Leaden-hall Porter, it 
might be faid, fweating under his burden) as °* feeling weight, 
and uaufual weight too!”’—Surely, the errors above-mentioned 
will be thought peccadillo’s to thefe. Yet, gentle reader, with 
forrow I write, and with forrow will it be read, thefe are the 
words of Fohn Milton! and the paflage from which both is 
felected, has always, till now, been looked on as one of the 
moft fublime and nob'e, either in ancient or modern Poetr 
—‘* Then with expanded wings, he fteer’d his flight aloft,” 
é:.—In fhort, by fuch criticifm as this, I will engage to make 
the father of Epic Poetry himfelf, who, for three thoufand years, 
has been fhaded by the confecrated veil of antiquity, appear to * 
have formed as wild and extravagant chimeras as ever entered 
into the brain of Rabelais, even when he made honeft Satan be 4 
feized with a cholic (and no wonder!) after having devoured the 
foul of a lawyer fricafeed to his breakfaft.—It is almoft impof- 
fible to be fcrious on this fubject.—Let me fay however, that 
if thefe Gentlemen meant to have acted impartially, they ought 
firely to have given their readers fome example, from which 4 
they might judge of the merit of the Poem (fince merit they 
allow it to have) as well as have fo minutely (to ufe their own 
phrafe) pointed out what they judged to be its faults. That 
painter would certainly be thought to execute his work very 
lamely, who fhould take off every difagreeable expreffion of a 
countenance, without any of Its graces.’ 

To this charge we reply, in the firft place, that prejudice | 
could not hold our pen, becaufe when the remarks upon Para- | 
dife were written, the Author of it was wholly unknown, We | 
fay too, that although we left out intermediate parts of the 
fentence, to bring thofe which formed the connection nearer 
together, we tranicribed the whole, fubmitting our fenfe of its 
conftruction to the Reader. The verfes are thefe: 

‘ Of rural groves I fing—the winding ftream, 
The grove, the garden, form the fimple theme: 
Hail to the woodland fhade, the peaceful vale ! 
Ye dark retreats, ye bow’rs of quiet, hail? 
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Thefe, when improv'd by fcience, tafte, and thought, 
Art moulds the plan by forming Nature wrought ; 
Dimm’d by no cloud, like life’s eventful day 
Firft claim’d, and {till awake th’ infpiring lay.’ 
The Author fays, that the word thefe refers to the ftream, the 
garden, and the grove, and afks why the dark retreats were 
feles ‘ted to be coupled with the epithet. 

We fay, that if the word thefe does refer to the garden, the 
ftream, and the grove, it refers alfo to dark retreats, whether 
thefe dark retreats are included in the garden and grove or not ; 
and therefore, by all the rules of conttruction, they were among 
the things that were faid to be undimm’d : and to fay of a dark 
retreat, with how mz any other things foever it may be joined, 
wont it was undimm’d, is to talk nonfenfe. If 1 fay of Jonathan 

Vild, Peter Walters, the apoftle Paul, and colonel Chartres, 
they were not honeit, and l am reproached for having faid 
that the apoftle Paul was not honeft, would it not be a pleafant 
defence that the words not hone/f might with propriety be refer- 
red to all the reft ; and that it was malicious to feleét out Paul 
upon this occafion, the only name to which they could not be 
referred with propriety ? If we had been folicitous to note all 
the abfurdities contained in thefe eight verfes, we fhould have 
remarked that the words i/piring lay are as irreconcileable with 
common fenfe, as undimm’d dark retreats: a lay or fong that is 
prompted or awaked by a paflion which furrounding objects ex- 
€ite is, with refpect toinf{piration, not the agent but the fubject 5 
it may be infpired, but it does not infpire : in him that fings it 
may be the cifect of in{piration, but cannot be the caufe. We 
might have obferved too, that the contraft even between the 
garden, the ftream, and the g groves and the eventful day of life, 
isnot juft: they cre equally fubject to be dimm’d by clouds, 
both in a figurative and literal fenie ; literally, when the weather 
is cloudy ; ‘fi guratively, when winter congeals the ftream into 
ice, blafts the fowers of the garden, and {trips the trees of their 
foliage: if thefe are not wieiffitudes analagous to thole of life, 
all the world has bitherto been miftaken. 

The Author’s attempt to convert a paflage of Pope into non- 
fenfe, by the method which we took to expofe the nonfenfe 
which we found in the paflage quot ted above, fearce deferves no- 
tice ; it Is _— ient to remark, that the log in the firit line 
does not decome a child of dirt in the fecond : wherever there is 
abue there is a child of dirt, which, with equal pro; priety, may 
be faid to flink and iting; that if we fuppofe wings to be 
given toa bug, it will of neceflity buz ; and that it will annoy 
the witt y and “beautiful, though it can neither enju iV beauty nor 


taf? e wit, Surely this conftruction is not incos Wwrucus, nor this 
Jancuage nonfenfical, 
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124 An Objeétion drawn from the Act of Union, &c. 
The objection which we made to failing a fhade, this Author 


has m'freprefented by fupprefling part of the fentence,—one of 


the faults, of which he orievoully complains, in other critics. 
We have obferved that, * among other itrange things the Au- 
thor of Paradife fays, the mule borne over decay’d ages fail’d a 
fhade’ The words diftinguifhed by italics he ‘has left out, in 
which great part of the {trangene f5 confilts ; and he affects not 
to fee that our objection was, in fome degree, founded upon 
the ufe of the word fail as an active verb, “fo that the paflaye 
in Miltou, relative to fteering upon afhade, is nothing to the 
purpofe. “The Author fays, that on this fubject he found it 
almott impoffible to be grave ; we rather think that he found it 
imp< dible to be merry: nothing but the gloom of difcontent 
could have hidden from him a pailace in our criticifm, in which 

ve have done what he reproaches us for neglecting to do: *he 
fays, if we meant to have acted impartially, we e ought to have 
given our Readers fome example from which they might judge 
of the merit of the poem, as well as {0 minu itely have pointed 
out what we ju deed to be its faults. As a proof that we did 
mean to act impart iatly, we have ceaelianie. 2 fter pointing 
Out what we judge d to be its faults, added thefe words: * We 
oblerve, with pleaiure, that the wh verfes are lefs excep- 
dase. ” Sixteen verfes are then inferted, which we thought, 
and ftill think, by much the bet in the pice e, 

Dr. O. fays he is a fuccefsful Writes s—let him then be con- 
tent with his good fortune ; for it would be much more eafy, 
coniiftent with the rules of juft criticitm, to take away fome of 
the reputation he has already, than to give him more. 

If our Readers fhould think we have beftowed more time 
upon his piciace than it is worth, we hope they will confider 
that it was of great importance to us to obviate a charge of 
weaknefs, malevolence, and partiality, brought againft us by 
a perfon to whofe opinion we may have contributed to give 
weight; and for this purpofe it was necefliry to fhew, by a 
full examination of his Effay on Critici{m, that ‘he is not a com- 
petent judge of the matter on which he gives evidence. H. 





ArT. VIII. An Objedtion drawn frem the Att of Unicn, againft 
a Review of the Liturgy, and other ecclefajlical Forms conft- 
dered, in jeveral Letters to a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land. The whale now fubmitted to the impartial After- thoughts 
of William Blackftene, Efq; Author of the Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1770, 


T is not in the leaft furprifing if, in works of the nature 
of that jultly celebrated publication here referred to, th:re 
fhould be fome inadyertencies and miftakes ; at the fame time 
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An Objection drawn from the A& of Union, Se. 125 
it is moft equitable, and indeed, neceflary, that if fuch mif- 
takes or inadvertencies affeét any important intereft of man- 
kind, they fhould be carefully pointed out, and animadverted 
upon, Lhe prefent objector, with many others, imagines, 
that inftances of this kind may be difcovered in Dr. Black- 
ftone’s commentaries,—a truly valuable work; but in fome 
places bearing hard, they think, at leaft, upon our religious 
liberties. 

It fometimes happens, that gentlemen who confine them- 
felves to the ftudy of the law, though perfons of confiderable 
learning and abilities, fink into contracted views upon parti- 
cular fubjects. Intent upon the Ictter of the law, with fome 
nice, and it may be unimportant diftinctions, they are in 
danger of lofing fight of that equity and humanity, that re- 
gard to the public, and alfo the private rights and benefits of 
men, which is the only true foundation of all laws ; and with- 
out attending to which they muft be cither ufelefs or oppref- 
five. It is true, that cafes may occur, in which the provifion 
for the advantage of the community, will, in fome degree, 
interfere with the natural claims of individuals, confidered in 
their unconnected capacity ; but it muft alfo be ever true, 
that all laws are, or ought to be, intended and framed, to 
guard and promote the peace, the liberty, and the welfare of 
fociety in general, and of its particular members. How re- 

uifite 1s it then, that thofe who write explications of the 
laws, fhould carefully attend to this; and if in any inftance, 
they find alaw which they cannot reconcile to this idea, fhould 
even be ready frankly to own that it is unreafonable and un- 


jut! This, as it appears to us, would be the truth of the 


cafe, was that affertion of Dr. Blackftone’s, concerning the 
act of unton, which is here controverted, indeed matter of 
fact. Men of plain underftandings, when they heard of arti- 
cles of union or agreement which were entered into by two 
nations, would naturally conclude, that fuch articles did by 
no means reftrain either of the parties from making needful 
alterations in their own particulor ufages, by which the intereft 
of the other was not affected. The compact between England 
and Scotland, by which both were to be formed into one 
kingdom, is indeed of a very different nature from national 
treaties in general; but is it in the lJeaft credible, that while 
cach agreed to preferve their peculiar ecclefiaftical forms, &c. 
they fhould at the fame time have bound themfelves up from 
correcting any parts which appeared to be faulty or defcétive ; 
and by which the welfare of the other could not be infringed ? 
Dr. Blackffone, however, fcems to fuppofe that they have 
acted in fo ftrange a manner. His words, when fpeaking of 
the act of union, and which have chicfly occafiomd the pre- 
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fent pamphlet, are as follow, ** That whatever elfe may be 
deemed fundamental and effextial conditions, the prefervation of 
the two cleurches of L'» © ir and Scotland in the fame ftate they 
were in at the time of a union, and the maintenance of the 
acts of uniformity which eftabliih our common prayer are ex- 
prefly declared fo to be.” And he adds, ¢ That therefore a any 
alteration in the c:nffiiuiton of cither of thofe churches, or in 
the /iturgy of the church of £) land, would be an infringemeat 
of thefe fundamental and effential conditions, and greatly endans 
ger the union.” ComMenr. b.1. Introd. Sect. 4. 

Such an affertion, from fo wife and refpedtable a perfon, is 
likely to have much weight; and therefore deferves to be ma- 
turely confidered. Great names, fays this writer, give great 
fanctions—fometimes to evrvrs. Whether the learned gentle- 
man, whole opinion is here difcufled, has truth on his fide, 
in what he has advanced upon the point in view, is left to 
the public to judge, the matter lying fairly here before them. 
If he is right in his remark, he deferves attention; but if 
wrong, it is fit his miltake fhould be laid open, and his afier- 
tion cenfured. Otherwife the influence of his fuppofed error 
will fpread, in proportion to the eminence of his character, 
and the prevalence of his intereft, All that is here defired is, 
impartiality in examining. ‘This granted, no farther favour is 
afked. “The Author hanes, that the ger tleman, to whofe con- 
fideration thefe papers are particularly offered, will not take it 
amifs, that he is defired to coniider the matter anew, and 
thereupon fhew that franknefs and ingenuity of temper, ever 
epen to conviction, which is always fhewn by difinterefted 
friends to truth ; mr which therefore the public will probably 
expect on this occafion, | from a perfon of the honourable cha 
a of Dr. Blackttone. 

This writer does not propafe to give a formal detail of all 
the arguments that may be brought upon the fubjeét; but 
only to prefent fome oeneral truths to our confideration, which 
he thinks have fufficient. we eight to determine the point. In 
the firft letter he exprefies his furprize, that fince the time of 
the aforefaid union, now near threefcore years paft, many men 
of great underftanding and knowledge in the laws, have cone 
fidered the matter in a different light, as not having the leaft 
apprehenfion that any ob{truétion to a moderate and reafonable 
revifal of our liturgy, cou!d arife from the a& now in view? 
He here gives fome extracts from Dr. Nichols’s fupplement 
to his commentary, publifhed in 1711, and from fome of Bifhop 
Burnet’s works; to which he adds, he could fubjoin a con- 
fiderable number cf other re(pect: able and weighty authorities, 
all pointing out the necefiity, or to fay the leaft, the expedi- 
ence and utility of a review of our ritual and other ecclefiaiti- 
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2) matters, that are now in a ftate of fome diforder, for want 
of fuch a timely remedy. Men, we are told, of the greateft 
wifdom and fagacity, and of the moft extenfive knowledge in 
the affairs of our conftitution, and the means of its fafety and 
profperity, have made thefe obfervations, and that even fince 
the union; and they exprefs their fentiments in fuch a manner, 
as if they had never heard a fyllable, nor ever in the leaft ima- 
gined, that the act of uzzom could create any impediment to a 
farther and juft reformation. It muft have appeared to them, 
to be contrary to all reafon, as indeed it is, that any legiflature 
fhould knowingly and deliberately tie itfelf down, by an act of its 
own, to be for ever in bondage, and never make the leaft 
attempt afterwards to reinfpect any part of the conftitution, in 
order to ftrengthen and improve it, where found to be weak 
and defective. Laws of this kind, if any fuch can be fup- 
pofed to have pafl«1 a fenate, are, I think, univerfally allowed 
by all reafonable men, to be ab initio, & ipfo facto, void, and 
of no force. Our Author, after proceeding further in this 
itrain, fupports his conclufions by producing the determination 
of a gentleman of the aw, whom he adds, every one will 
allow to be a competent judge of his own meaning, and every 
one may hope, that he intended confiftency therein. ‘This ts 
one of his general rules and maxims relating to acts of par- 
liament,—* 4s of parliament derozatory from the power 
of fubjequent parliaments, bind net.’ And the reafon he 
gives, a valid one, I conceive, is this; * Becaufe, faith he, 
the legiflature, being in truth the fovercign power, is always 
of equal, always of abfolute authority: It acknowledges no 
fuperior upon earth; which the prior legiflature muft have 
been, if its ordinances could bind the prefent parliament.’*— 
Again: © If out of aéts of parliament there arife collaterally 
any ab/urd confequences, manifeftly contradictory to common 
reafon, they (thofe acis) are, with regard to thofe collateral 
confequences, wid.t-—And further, * Over and above the laws 
of England, Eguity is alfo frequently called in to affift, to mo- 
derate, and to explain it,’ (them, viz. the laws.) So that this 
writer obferves, we may now freely join with the fame learned 
gentleman in his obfervation, © That fometimes through hafte 
and inaccuricy, Jometimes through mistake and want of fkill, many 
have puoiified very crude and imperfec? (perhaps contrauitory) 
accounts, of fome things.’} 
ae fecond letter prefents us with fome queries upon the 
woject of a review of the liturgy, &c. {till in connection with 
the principal point here in view, the aét of union. After 
having afzed, © Can it be reafouably tuought, that this act 
intended for -ever to preclude and prevent all alterations for 
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the better, in either of the two churches refpectively } 
the queftion is farther argued as follows; * Is not the kirk of 
North Britain ftill at liberty, confiftently enough with the faid 
act of union, to make better orders and provifions for the main- 
tenance of its mini/firy; and even to regulate and improve its 
prefent form and mode of wor/hip ?—And fhall I be thought to 
go too far, if I fhould afk; Suppofing that kirk fhould at any 
time hereafter think fit, upon mature confideration, to admit 
a public /iturgy, of its own compcfing, and intended for its own 
ufe only; would there be any harm in this, or any thing in- 
confiftent with the act of uzion, in its true fenfe and defign? 
—And fince Iam upon the fubject, let me be permitted to afk 
farther ; fuppofing that church fhould, on fome or many good 
accounts, judge it advifeable to adopt into its conftitution the 
liturgy of the church of England; being, as we may reafon- 
ably {uppofe they will expect it to be, or will of themfelves 
contrive it to be, well reformed, and that for the ufe of Scot- 
land only ; would any juft objection lie to this, from the a& 
of union ? Would any infringement of that general law arife 
from hence ? This would be a different cafe from Archbifhop 
Laud’s impofing upon them the Englifh liturgy ; and efpeci- 
ally as new-modelled to his own opinions and tafte ? 

Such obfervations, if they do not difprove the thing; at 
Jeaft fhew the abfurdity of entering into fuch agreements as 
that which Dr. Blackftone fuppofes to have been formed by 
the act of union. Among other confiderations in {upport of 
his fide of the queftion, our Author enquires, whether his 
argument does not receive fome elucidation and ftrength from 
confidering the act itfelf; the 25th article of which act, he 
fays, aflerts, * that the faid aé is to continue the fure and 
perpetual foundation of a complete and entire union of the 
two kingdoms of Scotland and England.’ To which affertion 
is fubjoined this cautionary declaration, of confiderable mo- 
ment in the prefent cafe, viz. © That neverthelefs the par- 
liament of England may provide for the fecurity of the church 
of England as they [fhall] think expedient, to take place 
within the bound, of the fame 4ingdom of England, and not 
derogatory from the fecurity above provided for eftablifhing 
of the church of Scotland, within the bounds of this 4zmgdom 
[of Scotland:] As alfo the faid parliament of England may 
extend the additions and other provifions contained in the 
articles of union—to and in favour of the fubjeéts of Eng- 
land, which fhall not fufpend or derogate from the force and 
effect of this prefent ratification.’ This claufe is thought by 
this writer to diftinguifh with fufficient clearnefs, and guard 
with proper caution, the feparate power and privilege of both 
churches, * each church being permitted and ordered to re- 
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had to preferve its own conftitution, and (intentionally at 
leaft) allowed, as it had been formerly, to make new regula- 
tions, when once fhould require, for the farther advantage 
and utility, as well as prefervation of itlcli, within the extent 
of its own boundaries.’ 

This writer proceeds to afk, whether the two acts of uni- 
formity, which the great civilian, with whom he conteits, 
feems to think abfolutely bound down upon us, are indee 
utterly irreverfible ? It is enquired, how came thofe two emi- 
nent /awyers, the Lord Chief Juftice Ha/e, and the Lord Keeper 
Bridgman, with Bifhop Wilkins, Dr. Burton, and other emi- 
nent men, to propofe a fcheme of amendments and improve- 
ments in our liturgy in 1688, fo foon after the lait a@ of 
uniformity, if they had entertained the fame judgment of the 
— force and obligation of thcfe two acts, with the 

uthor of the commentaries f And how can you account, fays 
“ upon this gentleman’s opinion, for the appointment of 
the ecclefiaftical commiffioners—for the like good end, by 
the patriot King William, in 1689!’ Some of his readers, 
not the Monthly Reviewers, may, perhaps, think him rather 
too jocular upon fo grave a fubject, when after a detail of the 
two acts before mentioned, with fome reflections upon them, 
in connection with the at of union, he thus proceeds : 
© Shall we not be at liberty to reciify our miftakes ? to mend 
what we fee to be wrong? Are we infallible, or impeccable ? 
It would be the fame abfurdity, the fame injuftice, to deny 
this liberty in the affair of our union, as if the clergy ot 
Engiand, and thofe of Scotland, had made it one of the con- 

ditions of that wnzon, that the former fhal] always retain their 
right to the gown and caffock, and the latter to the cloak, and 
yet neither of them be allowed to mv nd cither the one or the 
other, when t they really required mending.’ 

In the third letter it is urged, thar the liturgy ufed by the 
church of Fnoland Was never mended to be fet upon a par 
with {eri ture, or ordered to be looked UPON as per fc? and 
unalterable. So far from this, ic is obferved, that alterati:ns 
have been often made in it, finee its fit publication, and the 
church, it Ka added, ftiil continu:s to declare to the world, 
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that upon juft and farther evidence, fhe may not revife that, 
which in any cafe hath flipped by her.’ 

It is farther here argued, and very juftly, if the act of union 
puts an embargo upon all g/terations in our liturgy, and prohi- 
bits improvements; how came our convocations, flince this 
act pafled, to be fo very bold and daring, as to enter upon fo 
many ecclefiaftical fubjets, and form new regulations for the 
farther fervice and fecurity of the church, with a view to lay 
them before the government, to be confidered and eftablifhed ? 
But indeed, it follows, the convocations did not act without 
authority in thefe matters. They had their authority from the 
throne itfelf.’ 

Our author goes on to lay before us fome inftances, by which 
it appears, in fact, that fince 1707, the memorable era of the 
union, * divers alterations have been actually made even in the 
liturgy of the church of England, and yet xo infringement 
thereby made of the fundamental and effential conaitions of the 
union ; nor has the union itfelf, as pretended, been greatly, 
no, not at all endangered, by thofe alterations; no nor, I will 
prefume to fay, ever will.’ Farther to fupport the point, an 
account is alfo given us of fome changes which have been 
made in Scot/and, notwithftanding the fuppofed reftriction in 
the act, and by which, in its true fenfe and fpirit, this writer 
concludes it not to be any way affected. 

The five letters are followed by a poftfcript, occafioned by 
Dr. Blackftone’s reply to Dr. Prieftly’s remarks ; in which the 
commentator’s afierion, which in this reply he itill infitts 
upon, is compared, with fome conceffions he has at the fame 
time made, and by which it appears to be contradicted. One 
of thefe conceffions is, * That the bare idea of a ftate, with- 
out a power fomewhere veiled, to a/t-r every part of its laws, 
is the heighth of political cbfurdity” * If all this be true, as 
it certainly is, this writer properly afks, what need of infifting 
fo much, and fo peremprorily, upon the wxa/terable obligations 
and irreverfible decices of the aét of union? 

The pamphlet is clofed with an account of fome candid 
declarations of Dr. Blackftone’s, which appear much to his 
credit, in his reply to iJr. Prieftly’s remarks. After which, it 
is faid, © Vhefe and the like declarations of Dr. Blackftone’s, 
do him real honour. ‘They fhew the man of fenfe, and the 
gentleman ; and if [:am not much miftaken, will do more 
to retrieve and recommend his character (in theie inftances at 
leaft) to impartial judges, than any lefs juftifiable paflages in 
his commentaries may hitherto have done to abate their 
efteem of him. Nor need it, I think, be doubted, but he 
will in time, wherever there fhall be juft accafion, oblige the 
world with farther marks of an ingen uous temper, anda regard 
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to truth and honour, in refpeét of any other overfights, or 
lefs guarded pofitions, which may poflibly be found in any 
other of his publications, befides thofe which have been touched 
upon in the foregoing di(quifitions.’ 

To conclude the article, this pamphlet is a fenfible and 
fpirited performance, and, at the fame, time written with can- 
dour and good manners. ‘The fubjeét is intereiting and cu- 
rious; for which reafon we have given a larger account of it 


than we ufually do of thefe polemical publications. Hr ’ 
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Art. 1X. TAOTTAPXOY XAIPQNEQE? "AmoPsiny ucla Goo 
Atwy x spatnyov. ID est, PLlur aRcHi CHARONENSIs Liber 
de Rezum atque [mperatorum {cite dictis, quz Apophthegmata 
noncupantur. Recenfuit et ornavit SrEPHANUS PEMBER- 
ton, A.M. Col. Criel. Oxon. Socius. Oxonit, e Typegra- 
pheo Clarendoniano. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bound. White. 


[It is well known, that Theodore Gaza, being afked, which 

of the writers of antiquity he would wiih to be preferved, if 
all but one of them muft neceflarily be loft; anfwered. Piutarch, 
Without determining whether this opinion was ftrictly juft, 
nothing can be more certain than that Plutarch is a molt valu- 
able author. His Lives are defervedly held in univerfal efteem ; 
and his Moral Works are particularly excellent, though they 


_ have not had the attention paid to them which is undoubtedly 


their due ; and the want of which has, in part, been owing to 
their not being compofed with the elegance and beauty of a 
Plato, or a Cicero, Among the detached pieces of Plutarch, 
his Apothegms have confiderable merit. It has, indeed, been 
queftioned whether they are really his; and it is infifted upon, 
both by Xilander and Rualdus, that they were unworthy of 
him. But Erafmus, a name far fuperior to either of thefe 
two critics, is intirely of a contrary opinion. His words 
are fo remarkable, that they deferve to be quoted. Plutarchus 
non tantum in delectu cateris prafiat, verum etiam in explicands. 
Eabent enim Apophthegmata peculiarem quandam rationem et indo- 
lem fuam, ut breviter et argutt, falsé et urbane cujufque ingenium 
exprimant In hoc thaque exprimendo mihi diluticr videtur Xero- 
phon, fuffrigidus Herodotus, loquacior Diodorus, et Q. Curtius, ie 
pergam de cateris dicere ; Plutarchus omnes implevit numeres. 

After all, as Mr. Pemberton juftly obferves, in his fenfible 
and well-written preface, it is a matter of little importance, 
whether the Apothegms were collected by Plutarch, or by any 
other perfon, provided they are ufeful, and werthy of being 
read. Their general excellencies and utility cannot be denied, 
as they contain many curious and valuable fayings, and throw 
great light on the moft eminent characters of antiquity. A 
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good feparate edition of the Apothegms was much wanted, and 
fuch an edition is now prefented to the public, by Mr. Pemberton, 
He hath given a correét and elegant copy of the original text, 
hath paid a proper regard to the different readings, and his 
notes are both inftructive and entertaining. In fhort, the 
learned pains he hath taken to exhibit and elucidate the Apo- 
thegms of Plutarch, cannot fail of being deemed an acceptable 
fervice to the caufe of ancient literature. K. 





PE 


Art. X. Fables fir grown Gentlemen. For the Year 1770. 
gto. 28. Dodfley. 


S the Author of thefe Fables has done us the honour to 
take fome notice of us, it would be an unpardonable 
want of politenefs not to acknowledge his compliment, in the 
firft place. It is as follows : 
¢ Let him alone; he’s a Reviewer, 
By fuch vile trafh he gets his bread ; 
And for that reafon, /oyex fur, 
He well deferves a broken head. 
A flea out of a blanket fhaken, 
A bloody-minded iinner, 
Upon a taylor’s neck was taken, 
Marauding for a dinner. 
The flea attempted a defence, 
‘The damage was fo fmall, 
That the offence 
Was next to none, or none at all: 
And furthermore, to fave his life, 
Pleaded his children and poor wife. 
That’s not the cafe, the judge reply’d, 
The harm is {mall, ’tis not deny’d; 
You did your worft, and had your fill: 
Die then, faid he, 
Unrighteous flea, 
Not for the deed, but for the will.’ 
By ‘way of companion to the above fable we wou!d recommend 
; The Pott and the Taytor’s WiFs. 
A poet at a chandler’s fhop 
Afk’d credit for {mall beer. 
Quoth fhe, you fhall not have a drop! 
Twas but laft year, 
You told a pack of crazy tales ; 
I let you have both coals and bread ; 
For then you faid 
That you fhould foon have cath from files 
Of books, or fome fuch things, 
And I fhould have my own—** Digi: / 
You're d—n'd unconfvionable. 
There 
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There, look upon your files and ftrings ! 
You’ve got the remnants of the copies : 
Thoie curs'd Reviewers {poilt the fale ; 
But now my hope ts, 
The rogues will all turn tail ; 
For l’ve compar'd them toa flea.” — 
Quoth fhe, 
Friend, that may be; 
But if you have no better way 
Old debts to pay, 
I would not truit you for a foufe, 
Though you compar’d them to a loufe. 
‘A flea upon a taylor’s neck !” 
"ae out you knave! fhe ftorm’d and cry’d; 
What, though my hufband was a taylor, 
He made no failure, 
Nor ow’d a fhilling when he dy’d. 
Fine times, ifeck! 
When fuch like vermin make a game 
Of any man ’s good name! 
Frowning, fhe feiz’d the poet quaking, 
And drao’d him through the neighb’ring fewers ; 
Then told him, in this piteous taking, 
To fling his dirt at the Reviewers. 
Having thus balanced accounts with our Author, in his own 
flyle, 








In ver'es that a dog might write, 
| If he could hold a pen ; 
we find ourfelves perfectly in good humour with him, and fhall 
give him all poffible fair play. ‘There is true humour in the 
following fable, particularly in the conclufion, though, per- 
haps, it may not univerfally be underftood : 
‘ A gnat upon an ox’s horn, 
Clapping his wings, fang forth his praife, 
Greater than the wnicorn : 
J Hail, greateft beaft of all that graze! 
| Accept, great brute, my willing ftrain ; 
And, if my weight give you no pain, 
Which I much fear, 
Allow me to remain 
To charm your bovine ear: 
Great and migaty chieftain fay, 
Whether fhall I go or ftay? 
The ox reply’d, 
Where infignificance prevails, 
You always meet with empty pride ; 
Depend upon’t, it never fails; 
To me, vain infect, ’tis the fame, 
You may give over or go ong 
I neither felt you when you came, 
Nor thall 1 mifs you when you’re gone, 
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¢ Said Maupertuis, pray, read this fable, 
And [ll explain it to the table, 


¢ Cbferve Voltaire, that chirps and fings 
Near Prefiia’s king from night to morn ; " 
He is the gnat that claps his wings, 
And fings upon the ox’s horn: 
Voltaire reply’d, the gnat fuits me; 
Bat why an ox? there Iam duil; 
As for the ox, faid Maupertuis, 
I wif the ox had been a bull.’ 

The fourtcenth fable contains fome very ufeful political in- 
ftructions ; but it is certainly too late. It ought to have been 
put into the hands of grown gentlemen before the year 1770. 

¢ A Fox contriv’d, though lock’d and barr’d, 
Contrivance was the Fox’s trade ; 
To fteal into a farmer’s yard, 
A la jourcixe, by cfcalade ; 
With appetites wicked and loofe, 
Improv’d by travelling and art, 
He tuck’ the blood out of a goofe, 
Ravifh’d a hen, and broke her heart. | 
To put an end to thefe lewd courfes, 
Before the caitiff was aware, 
€urrounding him with ail his forces, , 
The farmer caught him in a fnare. 
Ee ftudied till he crack’d his brains, 
The writers of thofe times relate, 
To find out penaliies and pains, 
To fuit his cruelty and hate ; 
Revenge will help you at a pinch, 
E’en when your parts begin to fail. 
To make Volpone die inch by inch, 
He ty’d a hrebrand to his tail. 

The Fox ran ttreight to Hodge’s corn, 
And caus d as great a conflagration, 
4s when Wilkes came and blew his horn, 

That, like the laft trump, rous’d the nation ¢ 
Turn’d cut of doors with an intention 
To get him batted well, and roafted ; 
But they pay’d dear for their invention, 
They got him only nicely toafted. 
With Bills of Rights to his tail ty’d, 
With red-hot Humphry too he came, 
And more combuiltibles befide, 
That fet all Brentford in a fiame. 
The ruin fpread, and made fuch hafte, 
For all the engines they employ’d, 
The neighbouring towns. were foon lay’d waite, 
And Middlefex was quite deftroy’d: 
The flames reach’d London; but anon 


. he wind chop’d round, or London too had gone. 
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Both thefe examples are compleat ; 
1 with fome folks would learn from hence 
To know that no revenge 1s {weet, 
Without a little common fenfe.’ 
And now dear, droll, dirty, jaunty Fabulift, having had our 
full revenge of you, 
And fack’ out your beft blood, 
(For tome you have not over good) 
We turn you grazing, 
To purge your groffer humours, 
As horfes full of tumours, 
Are fent to the falt marfhes, 
And, what is molt amazing, 


Leave there their glanders and their farcies. L, 
é 





woum 


Art. XI. The Life and Adventures of Common Senfe 3 an bifto- 
rical Allegary ®Bvo. 2s. 6d. Lawrence. 1769. 


N our Review for April, 1769, p. 344, we mentioned the 
publication of the firft volume of this work, and briefly 
hinted the Author’s general defign. Ke now purfues the hiftory 
and adventures of the Family, and brings his narrative down to 
the beginning of the prefent reign, and the peace of 1763; of 
which Mr. Common Senfe expreffes his difapprobation by in- 
forming us that, a little before the definitive treaty was figned, 
his mother (Truth) together with Vifdom, Prudence, and Him- 


flf, took their departure for a diftant country, and have not 


vifited England fince. 

This fecond volume is diverfified with many allufions to, 
and fatirical obfervations on, public events, fafhionable amufe- 
ments, and noted characters. 

In the reign of George II. Mrs. Prudence is introduced at 
court, to fuperintend the royal wardrobe, and to arrange and 
number his majefty’s ftockings and pocket handkerchiefs: at 
the fame time that the greater departments were entirely difre- 
garded, and the more expenfive branches of houfhold ceconomy 
juffered to run at fixes and [evens. 

Public credulity is ridiculed in a recital of the famous ftor 
of the rabbit-woman, whofe impofture, amazingly abfurd as it 
was, met with almoft as much countenance as, many years 
afterwards, did the memorable ftory of Elizabeth Canning. 


The adventures of Vanity are refumed, with an account of 


her fettlement at the court of Madrid; and with this part of 
the work is conneéted a fketch of the hiftory of the celebrated 
Mrs. Ch y, her marriage with the D. of K. &c. &c. 

The introduétion of the practice of inoculating the fmall- 
pox into this country, under the patronage of Genius, is another 
incidental event in the annals of Common Seni. 
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To this fucceeds a narrative of the pleafant journey of 
the Family into Cornwall, on a vifit to their acquaintance Mr, 
“matter. In this peregrination Vit mounts the coach-box, 
Genius rides poftilion, and Humour gets up behind; while 
Truth, Wi ifdim, Prudence, and Common Senfe are content to take 
their places within the carriage. 

The family of the Sinatters are zealous Jacobites. This cir- 
cumftance atlords the Author an opportunity of touching on 
party-matters, and of exploding the adherents to the unfortu- 
nate houle of Stuart. 

In chap. 3. of book il. Genius goes to pafs a few months 
with lord B. at bis refidence, during his baniihment, in France, 
and affifts him in writing his excellent Letiers on the Study and 
Uye of fy fory. 

At this time we find //7/dom in the houfe of Commons ; but 
tlie Kutect has not told us what county or borough he repre- 
fented. Here his behaviour was fuch as muft naturally be ex- 
p _ from his great and exalted character. 

‘ He femetimes, fays the Hitorian, joined the court and fometimes 
the country party, as they were then called, for he always fupported 

thofe motions that appeared to him to be the mot equitable, and 
herefore cculd ap be conflantly attached to any faction. But as 
the parliamentary feale into which Wispom occafionally threw his 
weight, did genc rally preponderate, the lighter one, or (to fpeak 
more technically) the hieaay never failed to revence themfelves 
upon my poor mother. Any attempts to invalidate or depreciate what 
he had advanced, would be acknowledging their own folly in the moft 
ofienfible manner, and they knew very well that there was no way of 
making him feel their refentment effeually, but by calumniating 

.e chara&ter of my mother, This they endeavoured to accomplifh 
by every mode of proc ceeding that can be conceived—in the houfe 

and out of the houfe—from ” the pulpit, and from the ftage in 
preaching. acting, writing, printing and converfation ; fo that my 
mother being of a ‘deli cate conftitution, and much affeéted by fcandal, 
was reduced clmoft to death’s door—we could fearcely keep life in her 
for many years toecther, efpecially 3 in the winter feafon ; ; for though 
fie reccived benefit from the country air in the fummer, fhe was fare 
to reJapie at the meeting of the parliament. I often tried to perfuad @ 
her not to give fo much attention to the profligate behaviour of thofe 
with whom fhe had not the leait conne¢tion or alliance ; and I thought 
T had hit upon a circumitance that would adminifter comfort to her, 
when I brought to her recolleSion the great variety of perfons who 
had fublered 1 sverely in her caufe. O! fon, fays fhe, can it be any 
confolation to your mother to be put in mind of all thofe poor fouls 
who have borne, for my fake, a thou‘and diferent punifhments, ane 
have undergone with pious patience, the moil ingenious tortures tha 
cruelty could fugseit to the mind of man, and all this to vindicate my 
character and iupport my reputation? O! jon what an account is here 
te be fettled ? and where fhail | find a fund fufficient to ditcharge the 
mighty debt? I do acknowledee, Madam, jays I, the debt is great, 
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but if you will pleafe to caft your eye upon the credit fide, and con- 
fider the number of your friends who have by perfeverence and mag- 
nanimity overcome their enemies, and brought them to bend the 
knee and bow the head at your facred altar, I fay, Madam, if you will 
adjuft the account fairly, I belicve you will find a large balance in 
your favour.’ 
We fhall give our Readers the fourth chapter entire, leaving 
them to their own refle€lions on the feveral particulars it contains : 


‘It has been hinted before, that I do not think it incumbent on 


me, as a writer of my own life, to give the hittory of my family, 
thofe parts excepted, which fall immediately within my own know- 
ledge. Nor do I imagine, notwithftanding the title of this book, 
that it would be very agreeable to the Englifh reader, for whofe en- 
tertainment it is wrote, were I to recite the variety of tranfactions and 
employments in which I was engaged in foreign countries, J fhail 
therefore confine my hiflorical accounts for the future, to Great 
Britain only. Put to aveid ithe imputation of having neglected my 
duty as a good citizen, and put it out of the power of any one to fay 
that I ftood tamely by and fuffered the greateft enormities both of a 
private and public nature, to pafs unoppoied and unnoticed, J think 
proper to declare—that in 1742, when Mr. Pultney was created a 
Peer of the realm, I was fuddenly feized with the falling ficknefs, 
and could not attend to the affairs of the nation—that when the ad~ 
mirals Matthews and Leftock were fent out together to the MeJiter- 
ranean, I was called away to Spain, in my phyiical capacity, to cure 
that Monarch of an obftinate bloody fluxethat at the time of the re- 
betlion in 1745, I was neither in England, Scotland or Ireland— 
that the taking of Minorca by the french in 1756, happened when I 
Had quarelicd with government about my mother, and was not con- 
fulted in ftate afairs—that the porter tax in 1701, and the cyder tax 
in 1°62, met with every obilruction I could throw in the way, but the 
book of numbers prevailing in acertain great afiembly, Twas knocked 
down, trampled upon, and bruized ia iuch a mauner, that I could 
not appear in that houfe for fome time afterwards — that neither I nor 
any of our family were confulted or advifed with, in raking the peace 
of 1753—that when Mr, P—ttaccepted of the peerage, I was ill in a 
fever attended with a delirium. [could go on and juftify my conduct 
throughout, by proving that, when in healih and cailed upon, I never 
refufed my affiflance to any c uatry of which I have been an inhabi- 
tant; bat this eternal blazon mu;} not be, to cars of fifo and blood—this 
could not be done without giving ofience to mott of the greateft per- 
fonages in the known world, which would aafwer no other purpofe 
bnt that of creating more encinies to myfeif. For I never found that 
any thing Iceuld fay to thofe in the higheft or lowett rank of life, had 
ever any fort of efte€t. ‘lhe former were too exalted to liften to me; 
and the latter did not underftand me. IJ have therefvre, for this and 
forme other reafons, generally taken up my refidence amongit the 
middling peonle in England, and in all other countries where there 
are any fuch peaple’ : 
Ine thing for which the Author of this work deferves pecu- 
liar commendation, is, the fxill and judgment he has fhewn 
in ine contrats and diltingtions of his characters; that of //71, 
Int 
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in particular, is very well marked and fupported throughout : 
of which our Readers may, in fome meafure, form a competent 
idea from the following letter, wherein Wit gives his fon Com. 
mon Senfe an entertaining account of the misfortunes he met 
with in crofling the country from Cornwall to Derbythire, to 
vifit his dear friend the earl of Chefterfield : 

«* My dear Son, 

“© Per varios cafus, per tot diferimina rerun, 
Tendimus ad Latium ; 
¢¢ If [ did not think it a crime of the deepeft dye, to deftroy the fame 
and reputation of an old acquaintance, I could a Tale unfold that 
would make the fufferings of Virgils Aineis appear languid and 
pitiful. For this reafon only I will not tell my ftory in heroics, 

‘* T took my departure from Oak-Hall two days after you left it: 
but before J fet out I furnifhed myfelf with a map of the roads and g 
pocket coinpafs, bothof which J thought might be ufeful in onlin 
thro’ a country [ knew nothing at all of ; T had befides procured the 
beft dire€tions and informations that could be had in the nighbour- 
hood, and a horfe being provided which was to carry me the firft 
twenty miles of my Journey, I took leave of my friends and mounted 
with great {pirits and refolution. lor the firit ten miles all things 
went on very well, tho’ not very fmoothly ; my horfe and I had how- 
ever no quarrel, and I don’t believe I had occafion to afk the way 
above ten times: but now the face of affairs began to wear a different 
afpect. We arrived upon the borders of a large heath, on which there ap- 
peared no kind of track, nor any living creature (except fheep) to make 
enguiry from. Herel took out my compafs and fteered due north for 
one hour, in which time I fuppofe I might run (for my Pegafus did 
not fly) about five knots. I then ftopped to take a furvey of the 
country, being refolved to make for the firft houfe that prefented it- 
ielf; but alas! there was no fuch thing to be feen—I found myfelf 
as much at fea as ever, anc therefore purtues my courfe for three 
hours more, when ! approached the edge of the heath, where ftood 
the lonely cottage of an humble fhepherd, who informed me that I had 
come ten miles out of the way, and directed me thro’ a lane which he 
said would bring me to a village from whence J might eafily get into 
tue rigitroad, This lane was S perh: ps very pafiable in a dry feafon, 
but ihe rain had foftened the clay fo as to Jet my horfe in almoft up to 
the fhoulders, and I found it neceilary to difmount, that he might be 
able to get out again ; but in getting off, | had the misfortune to put 
my right leg into a hole up to my knee, where it was fo clofely im- 
prifoned that I could not releafe it without leaving my boot behind as 
a fecurity: in this fituation | endeavoured, like Prince Volcius, to 
hop after my horfe, but unluckily lofing the center of gravity, I fell 
fiat cn my face in the mud; however | made fhift to mount my horfe 

apain, and in that condit‘on rode to the village before mentioned, and 
lay there that night. What would the pious ZEneas have faid to this? 
the next morning I purchafed 4 pair of old boots of a farmer, and fet 
off for the market town, where | was to leave my horfe. | forgot the 
_ name of it—you know my memory is none of the beit, but it is twenty 
miles only from Oak-Hall, tho’ I contrived to make it five and thirty. 
Hicre 
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Here I got a frefh horfe and frefh intelligence; and as I had received 
an intimation that things were not fundamentally right, I got like- 
wife fome diachylon plaitier {pread upon leather to fupply the place of 
that I had loft. From hence I took a guide, and continued to do fo for 
three fucceilive days, till! arrived at the city of Glouceiler: and now 
j thought I might very well {pare that expence and purfue my jour- 
yev alone; I had fearcely got four miles from Gloucefter, when I 
heard fome people galloping fait after me, and as foon as they came 
abreaft of me, one of them turned his horfe’s head towards me, and 
cried out I command you, in the King’s name, to ftop and furrender 
yourfelf into the hands of juitice. Sir, fays I, ] am very ready to ftop, 
and fois my horfe, but why command me in the King’s name? I’m 
jure he knows nothing of me. So much the worfe for you, fays the 
man, for if he had, you might have flood a chance of being pardoned 
afier you are condemned. QCcndemned, fir, fays I, for what? for 


what, fays he, why you know well enough, for robbing the weftern 


mail: come, fir, you muft go along with us before a magiitrate. So . 


we all jogged on, that is to fay, back again to Gloucefter, and I pre- 
fently found myfelf in the pretence of one of the quorum, who ordered 
me to be fearched ; and when the contents of my pockets were pro- 
duced before him, QO! O! fays he, very neceflary materials for crof- 
jing the country, a map of the roads and acompais ; hark ye, firrah, 
what have you done with your piftols? J never travel with any, fays 
J, for Lhave nothing valuable about me, but what cannot be taken 
rom me. ‘That’s his reputation J fuppofe, fays the juftice, winking 


at the conftable, but where do you live ? how do you live? and what | 


country-man are you? fir, fays], J am a citizen of the world—a 
native of every country, and J ipeak all languages; Llive by flattering 
my friends and frightening my cnemies; | ain no King, nor King’s 
reprefentative as your worthip may be, but I have a dominion of my 
own, of which J fhall never be difpoilefled, though many pretenders 
have ufurped my authority for a time; lattly, fir, and what will 
furprize you more than all the reit, is, that lively as you fee me, | 
am as old as Adam. . 

“ Take him away, take him away, fays the juftice, this is fome 
poor lunatic that has broke looie from his |:eeper ; difcharge him di- 
rectly, or we fhall have him upon the parith to maintain. 

** ] was not at all difpicaicd with being taken for a mad-man, as 
it procured my immediate di{n sion ; but it was rather cruel in dame 
fortune firft to fubject me to the fufpicion of having committed a 
robbery, and then to throw me into the jaws of that very highwaye 
man for whom I] was before fufpected. ‘This a€tually happened to me 
two days afterwards; but I had luckily concealed my watch, fo that 
he took from me only my money and my hat and wig; in exchange 
fur which, he put upon my head a greafy fheep-fkin wig and a 
poftilion’s Jeathern cap, and then telling me I looked very well in it, 
he rode haflily away : in three days after this, he was taken and com- 
mitted to Derby goal, where I have fince had the curiofity to vifit 
him ; and I confeis that my blood rofe to fee my rafcal of a wig fit fo 
compofed and quiet on the head of a fcoundrei in captivity. 

“* My letter would exceed all epiilolary bounds, were 1 to ennume- 
rate all the diitrefies that beiel me after my robbery. I fhall therefore 
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only fay that my watch was melted into current coin to purchafe a 
more decent covering for my head, and to defray the future expence 
of my journey ; at the end of which I arrived in twelve days from 
my leaving Oak-hall, fafe and well, tho’ in more tattered habiliments 
than thofe IF had on when you faw me in the fmoaky cabin on the 
coait of Barbary. But I was foon equipped with a fuit of the Earl’s 
cloaths which fit me as well as if they were made for me. You know 
we refemble each other in our perfons, tho’ not fo much as 1n our fenti- 
ments and opinions. Adieu. WIT. 
Bretfhy, Sept. 22,1732. 

““ P.S. Lhave taken the liberty to draw upon you for twenty 

sounds,” 

Krom the foregoing account of the unfitnefs of Wit, unaided 
by Pradence, to manage the common affairs of life, the fu- 
periority which the Author, all along, means to give to Com- 
mon Senfe, is not unhappily evinced. 

‘Vhe Author has introduced fome well known characters in 
various parts of his work.--Mr. Garrick is brought out of Staf- 
tordihire by Genius, and he becomes a great favourite with 
moft of the Family, particularly with Wit, Humour, and (what 
was {carce to be expected) with Prudence alfo.—We need not 
enlarge on the happy confequences to this fortunate difciple of 
Genius. 

Hogarth is here faid'to have quarrelled with Genius towards 
the clofe of his life; in confequence of which, his Jaft produc- 
tions, wanting the afiftance of that friend, were by no means 
fitted to fupport the reputation he had acquired by his former 
works. 

Foote is taken off in the following manner, without exagge- 
ration or Caricatura : 

‘ That the infirmities and failings of our fellow creatures fhould 
furnih matter of entertainment to mankind, is a reflection upon hu- 
man nature; and yet there are fo many daily confirmations of this 
tact, that it cannot be denied. 

‘ But though this illiberal pleafure, this confcioufnefs of our own 
fuperiority, this triumph over the imperfections of others, has exifted 
ever fince the world began, J do not find that any one, before this 
time, ever dared to exhibit upon a public ftage, the frailties and 
weaknefles of particular perfons. IT imagine it was left unattempted 
’cill now, upon a fuppofition that no audience could be pleafed with 
fuch a reprefentation. 

‘ The perfon who firft introduced this {pecies of entertainment 
(which could be called theatrical for no other reafon but becaufe it 
was performed at a theatre) was an intimate acquaintance of Hu- 
mMoux’s, but not much known to my father or Genius. He was 
born a gentleman aud educated accordingly.— He had a lively imagi- 
nation, and was fatirically jocofe. his audacity was more than came 
to one man’s fhare, for whatever he conceived he immediately brought 
forth, without blufhing for the pain he gave his friend. His loquacity 
and pailion for haranguing in coffeehoutes gained him the admiration. 
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of all the wild young fellows about town, amongft whom, in a fhort 
time, he diffipated a handfome fortune with no great degree of repu- 
tation. He was, however, generous and tender hearted ; for I never 
heard of his doing one illnatured thing, though he has {aid a great 
many. After the fequeftration of his goods and chattels, he had re- 
courfe to that receptacle of unfortunate princes of all denominations 
who rule imaginary worlds for bread, the playhoufe. There his 
friends flattered him, from the fpecimens he had given them of his 
theatrical abilities, that he would fhine forth in all his glory, and 
rival even Refcius in fame. Put O! what a falling off was there! 
providence never intended him for an actor. His mind was too waver- 
ing and inconfiftent to fupport any character thro’ one act; and he 
wanted fome very material requifites, fuch as elocution, deportment, 
and propriety of action. In fhort it was to no purpofe to ftrive againit 
the ftream, it would not do; fo our young comedian was obliged to 
make ufe of the talents God had given him, which was that of 
mimicry and buffoonery. To carry on this trade he opened fhop in 
the Haymarket, where he took off (as it was called) moit of the prin- 
cipal actors ; and feveral other refpectable characters were made ridi- 
culous, to the great fatisfaction of the audience, aud to croaded 
houfes. Encouraged by this falfe tafte in the people, or rather by 
the favour of the great who patronized him on account of his family, 
he turned author and produced feveral new pieces which were well 
received. One or two of them had a good deal of merit, for which 
he may thank my father, whom his friend iumovur got to touch up- 
on them. Some of them were afterwaras performed at the theatres 
royal, but they had not the fame effect there; like certain exoticks 
that dont thrive out of their native foil, thefe pieces wouid not flourtth 
but in the hot bed of the Haymarket, under the funfhine of their 
creator.’ 

Johnfon and Smollett are fketched out as literary charaters of 
note; and then comes an account of a mafquerade, at which 
the Family, even Prudence herfclf being over-perfuaded, were 
prefent. Of this fpecies of amufement we have a lively de- 
{cription ; but mafquerades are finally difproved and renounced 
by Wispom, Trutu, Genius, Wir, Humour, Common 
SENSE, and PRuDENCE. 

There are fome epifodical parts in this work, particularly 
the hiftory of Sir John Blucot and his daughter, the éearued 
Lady *, who is married to Squire Smatter: but for thefe, and 
the drol] account of the birth and chriftening of Mr. Smatter’s 
fon and heir, we refer to the work itfelf. 

In one part of this volume the Writer pays his compliments 
to the Reviewers, whofe productions he ranks with the AZuga- 
Zines, and ftiomatizes both as mifreprefenters of the works of 
genius, How far this charge is juit, with refpect to the farmer, 
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the public will judge for itfelf: with the latter we have no 
concern.—Whether Mr. Common Senfe hath had any particular 
provocation for the cenfure he hath pafled on Reviews and 
Magazines, we know not; and whether he fpeaks merely the 
dictates of his impartial judgment, or from his private feelings, 
is beft known to himfelf.—T'o fhew him, however, what kind 
of refentment we harbour on this occafion, we fhall take leave 
of his performance by thanking him for the pleafure it hath 
afforded us in the perufal;—at the fame time declaring our 
opinion, that, though the work is wholly written in the name 
and perfon of ComMon Sensg, his very refpectable kinfman 
Goop SENSE hath certainly had a confiderable fhare in the pro- 
duction ; notwithftanding the offenfible Author hath not had the 
candor to acknowledge it. G, 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For FEBRUARY, 1770. 
PoETICAL. 


Art. 12. 4 Monody. Written by an abfent Hufband. to. 
1s. 6d. Griffin, 1769. 
T has been a general opinion, that paffion naturally flows into 
verfe : it is well known that men have written verfes when they 
were in love, who never wrote verfes before nor afterward: we have 
great authority for the notion that indignation produces the fame ef- 
fect ; and innumerable examples of complaints becoming melodious 
under the influence of forrow. This Writer, however, 1s of an opi- 
nion contrary to that which thefe examples fupport. He fays that 
paffionate verfes are beft written by thofe that are not impaflioned. 
To {peak of other's griefs beft fuits the bard, 
Whofe placid mind with warmer fancies glows ; 
But ah! how hard, how exquifitely hard 
The mourners ta!l:, to melodize his woes ! 

That a placid mind fhould exprefs /orrow forcibly, in confequence 
of warm fancies, is certainly very itrange; it is equally ftrange that 
a mind ttrongly impreffed with forrow, fhould find the expreffion of it 
exquifitely hard. Exquifite bardnc/s, or exquifite difficulty, is indeed {el- 
dom heard of; but uncommon fentiments require uncommon lan- 
guage. 

But though in the flanza which we have juft tranfcribed, the Au- 
thor fays that a placid mind is belt fitted to complain, he feems to 
have adopted another opinion in the next ftanza but one, for there he 
fays, that 

No fwain complains whom cold indiff’rence moves. 

This apparent oppofition of fentiment is certainly a ftrong induce- 
ment to conclude, that the Author ‘* means not, but blunders 
round about a meaning.” His meaning, if meaning he has, 1s, if 
poiible, itil more obfcure in the following defcription of another 
character, that cannot complain: R:| 
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Not one whom inxtere? with ambition feeds, 
Whofe pageant pad/e for rifing honours éeat : 

Who feals his cold affe€tion with his deeds, 
And barters ev’ry happinefs for ftate. 

This transformation of ambition into victuals, and intereft into a 
nurfe, at leaft furpriaes, if it does not elevate. ‘The falfe grammar ia 
the fecond verfe mutt be imputed to the impetuofity of the poet's ge- 
nius, which driving forward, overturned poor Prifcian in the way, 
and broke his head. What pageant pulfes may indicate cannot eafily 
be determined, becaufe they are pulfes of a new fpecies, but a bear. 
ing pulfe of a common kind certainly does nat indicate cold affec- 
tions. What itis to feal cold affections with a deed we fhall not pre- 
fame fo much as to guefs; this we fhall refer to our Readers, who are 
never better pleafed than when fomething is left to their own judg- 
ment and imagination. H. 
Art. 13. An Elegy on the unexpected Death of an excellent Phyfician, 

the juftly admired ‘John Martin Butt, M. D. Infcribed to his afflicted 

Family. By a fincere Mourner, Folio. 1s. Walter. 

This is a moft doleful elegy indeed! 

‘ The unfeeling clay, that late contain’d 

The favourite fon of {cience’ 
is to be wafhed with copper-coloured tears : 
* Creolian tears fhall ftream, &c.’ 
and poor Dr. Butt, we are told, being taken by the hand by a lady 
called (bemia, took fuch immenfe ftrides, that, in fhort, there was 
an end of him: 














‘ Next Chemia came, 
She led 
Her docile fcholar by the hand— 
But heaven, that certainty to man denies, 
Saw by the ftrides he took 4 

That there was no trufting him any longer here! L ° 

Art.14. An Elegy on a moft excellent Man. and much lameited 
Friend, Folio. 1s. Walter. 

The plague of this elegy is, that it neither makes one laugh nor 
cry. Itis a moit lamentable piece of work, and feems to be the 
production of Dr, Butt’s undertaker. ly : 
Art. 15. Appendix I]. to Opufcula. A farewel Oration, to the 

Chair of the College of Phyficians, Loudon, fpoken in the Ccmitia the 

Day after St. Michael 1767, appointed for renewing the College Ad- 

miniftration, and fortified by a Fire Engine againft the incendiary Li- 

centiates. By Sir William Browne, M.D. ‘Tranflated from the 

Latin. 4to. is, Owen. 

Sir William Browne ! Courteous Reader, make way for the magni- 
fcent Sir William Browne and his retinue*! Sir William broway 
and a fplit-brained eagle, fix magpyies, fix jack-daws, fix bear- 
paws, a tyger, a wild boar, Sir Ifaac Newton, Hippocrates, and a 
dunghill fnake—Huzza! for Sir William Browne! the armigerent 
and belligerent Sir William Browne! who made a cafile of the col- 











_” The Knight’s arms, always engraved under his name on the 
title-page of his Opuicula. 
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lege of phyficians in Warwick-Lane ;—Warwick caftle, as he now 
glorioufly ityles it, fortified with a fire-engine again{t the daring at. 
tempts of the {curvy licentiates, the brimftone Scotch phyficians ; 
the intent whereof is to demolifh them in cafe of a frefh attack; to 
drown ‘em in a deluge of ipecucuanha, and to pour ftreams of burn. 
ing vitriol down their recreant throats, Hear him, hear his own 
peerlefs eloquence, ‘ O ye rebel licentiates! O ye mimic, O coun- 
terfeit fellows! O ye fo lately furgeons, apothecaries from hops, 
and from fuch like low clafs by our college feal admitted !— 
* O imitators! a. moft fervile crew, 

How is my fcorn and jeft provok’d by you! 

While female beauties all above prevail, 

To end below, in a black fifh’s tail! 

‘ The prefident of the college of phyficians afraid of the rebel 
licentiates, moflly Scots! O horrible monfter ?!—Huzza! for Sir 
William Browne! the puiffant Knight of Warwick caftle! Huzza eL 
Art. 16. Appendix altera ad Opufcula. Oratiuncula Collegit Medi.~* 

corum Londinenfis Cathedre Valedicens in Comitiis, poftridie Divi 

Michaelis 1767, ad Collegit Adminiftrationem Renovandam Defignatis, 

Machina incendiis extinguendis apta contra permiffos Rebelles munitis, 

habita, a .Gulielmo Browne, Eguite Aurato, Prefide. 4to, 

Solidi unius Pretio. Owen. 

Obe! jam fatis eff ! L. 
Art. 17. An Epijile to Lord Holland. ato. 1s. Brown, 1769. 
This incenfe is worth burning. é 


Art. 18, The Temple of Corruption. A Poem. ByW.Churchill. | 


ato. 28. 6d. Flexney. 1770. 
The Author of this poem is faid in the advertifements to bea 
brother of the late Charles Churchill; and, indeed, there is fome re- 
yemblance in their verfe. Thus he addrefies a late minitter : 
* Canft thou unmov’d, and with a fteady eye, 
The mirror view, when Confcience brings it nigh, 
And holds it up >—Art thou not chill’d with fear, 
When in the glafs a thoufand Hines appear ? 
No, no, thou’rt not :—thy callous heart will ne’er 
Submit to feel, or know an honef care.’ 
In the conclufion, he calls upon us to employ 
* Our ev’ry power to pour the grateful ftrains, 
Since, bleft with all, great George o’er Britain reigns.’ 

He has the modefly, too, to charge only half a crown for twenty: 
three pages of this very extraordinary poetry ! L ’ 
Art. 19. Poems, conjyfing of Tales, Fables, Epigrams, tc. By 

Nobody. izmo. zs. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts, &c. 177¢. 

This Author belongs to the fchool of Tom Brown. In wit, indeed, 






































he is inferior, but not in indelicacy. In his verfes, * written on the 
grave of a very beautiful lady who died of the finall-pox,’ there is 
jomething moft abominably fhockine., L. 





* This and the following piece of Sir Wiiliam’s are both dated, in 
their title pages, 1768 ; but we were ignorant of their exiitence, till 
we faw them both adveriifed withia thefe two months. 

Art. 
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Art. 20. The Dialogue, addreffed to Fohn Wilkes, Efg; 4to. 
1s. 6d. Wilkie. 1770. 
, The Author of this Dialogue has lighted his poetical fire at the 
torch of Tifiphone, and abufed, with the moft outrageous {currility, 
the friends and fupporters of the popular queftion.—In fome places 
he difcovers a talent for poetry, and parts that deferve to be better 
employed. ong 
Art. 21. Poems on feveral Occafians. ato. 2s. 6d, Longman. 
1769 
It is faid, thefe poems are the produtions of a young clergyman, 
and that moft of them were written when he was about zo years of 
age. We fincerely wifh that authors could be prevailed upon to fup- 
prefs their juvenile productions, and that they would not liiten to 
the requeft of friends, to whom they have almoft always afterwards 
reafon to fay, with Horace’s madman, : 
“© Pol! me occidiftis, amici !” 
By this means they would fave them/elves much mortification, and us 
the trouble cf invidious criticifm. However, thefe are not the wortt 





juvenile poems we have feen. T 7 
. 


DRAMATIC. | 
Art. 22. Lionel and Clariffa; or, a School for Fathers: A Comic 

Opera. As it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Griffin. 1770. 

When this piece firft appeared, about two years ago, it was per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden: See Review for 
March, 1768, p. 245.—Of its removal to the old houfe, and the 
alterations now made, both in the opera itfelf, and in the title, 
Mr. Bickerftaffe gives the following account, in a prefatory adver- 
tifement : , 

‘ When Mr. Garrick thought of performing this piece at Drury- 
Lane Theatre he had a new finger to bring out, and every thing pof- 
fible for her advantage was to be done; this neceffarily occafioned 
fome new fongs and airs to be introduced ; and other fingers, with 
voices of a different compafs from thofe who originally aéted the 
parts, occafioned ftill more; by which means the greateft part of 
the mufc unavoidably became new. This is the chief, and indeed 
the only alteration made in the opera; and even to that, I fhould, 
in many places, have been forced, much againft my will, had it 
not given a frefh opportunity to Mr. Dibdin to difplay his admirable 
talents as a mufical compofer. And I will be bold to fay, that his 
airs, ferious and comic, in this opera, will appear to no difadvan- 
tage by being heard with thofe of fome of the greateft matters. 
The School for Fathers is added to the title, becaufe the plot is evi- 
dently double, and that of Lionel and Clariffa alluded to but one 
part of it, as the readers and fpectators will eafily perceive.’ 

Art. 23. A Trip to Scotland, as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane. 8vo. 18s. Dodfley.. 1770: 

The fubject of this little entertainment would, in our opinion, 
have admitted of many more diverting incidents, and a greater di- 
verfity of charaéters, than the Author hag introduced. The charac- 
ters that appear, however, are well enough fupported; and, though 
the plot is too contraéted, the dialogue is not dull, 

Rev. Feb, 1770. L * Art. 
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Art. 24. The Sultan; or, Love and Fame: A new Tragedy. At it 
is aGted at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-Market. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Bell. 1770. 

The merit of this tragedy confifts, in fome degree, of fenfibility, 
and fome poetical imagery ; its defects, in an inequality of lan- 
guage, which is fometimes inflated and fometimes too low ; in fub- 
itituting fentiment for paffion ; in going beyond, or not approach- 
ing to nature. e 
Art. 25. Songs, Chorufjes, Fc. as they are performed in the new 

Entertainment of Harlequin’s Jubilee, at the Theatre Royal in Covent. 
- Garden, 8vo. 6d. Griffin. 

Uninterefting and unintelligible to thofe who do not fee the fhow. 


POLITICAL 
Art. 26. The Crifis. In Anfwer to’The Falfe Alarm. 8vo. 1s. 


Murray. 

Written to fhew (if we may ufe the harfh language of this pro- 
duétion) to * what aftonifhing abfurdities a blind and fervile depen- 
dence on minifterial power will betray the unhappy wretch that de- 
fends it.’ For the Falfe Alarm, fee our laft month’s catalogue. 

“Art. 27. A Letter to Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D. 8vo. 1% 

Almon. | 

‘ Without hefitation or apology,’ this Writer addreffes himfelf to 
Dr. Johnfon ‘ asthe undoubted author of the minifterial rhapfody 
that has been fo induftrioufly circulated under the title of the Falfe 
Alarm? ‘ You have, he adds, ambitioufly declared yourfelf the 
{pitter-forth of that effufion of fervility and bombaft; and you could not 
have been concealed.—Whilft the tenets it fpreads abroad might have 
direéted us to you, as to a probable fource, the {train in which they 
are delivered marks you decifively.-—This little fpecimen will fhew 
the temper and fpirit in which the Writer fets out ; nor does he flag 
in the leaft, but rather rifes in afperity all the way as he advances, 
from the beginning to the conclufion of this moft fevere epiftle.— 
To explode the doétrines, and refute the arguments, of the Falfe Alarm, 
may be thought no very difficult tafk; and, perhaps, the atchieving 
that purpofe was not the main obje& with our Letter-writer ; who 
feems to have eagerly embraced a lucky occafion of reproaching its 
celebrated author, on account of his o/d principles,—of reviling him 
for his sew attachments,—and fligmatizing him for his penfox. In 
all thefe refpecis the author of Tue RamBuer is, certainly, ina cri- 
tical fituation, and a very unfortunate one, as @ felitical qvriter. 
Art. 28. A Letter to the Author of the Effay on the Middlefex 

Eleftion* ; in which his Obje@icus to the Power of Expulfion are 
confidered, and the Nature of Reprefentation in Parliament examined, 

y the Author of a Defence of the Proceedings of the Houfe of Com- 
monst, &c. 4to. 1s. Wilkie. 

‘The Author of the Effay, &c. is hard preffed by this firft-rate 
writer on the other fide of the queftion ; whofe prefent arguments, 23 





* See our laft volume, p. 397, and the Rev. for January, p. 59- 
+ tbid. 
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well as thofe contained in the Defence, &c. deferve the ferious atten= 
tion of every one who impartially wifhes to hear what is urged by 
the moft able advocates on edch fide, in this very important conteft. 
The Writer’s view, in thié letter, as he has’ well explained himfelf, 
jn the lait paragraph, is—‘ Not to obje&t againft a more precife and 
determinate rule for the exercife of the power of expulfion by pofitive 
ftatute, if fuch rule be thought as well praéticable as neceffary by 
thofe who are alone the conftitutional judges of this.matter:’ at the 
fame time, however, he declares it his own private opinion, that 
this is not practicable in all inftances, nor neceflary in any.—‘ I 
mean only, he adds, to vindicate the general power, as it now ftands, 
from the charge of ufurpation ; to point out its origin, its objeét, 
and its authority ; to fhew its perfect innocence at leaft, if not its 
utility, and even neceflity; and to defend the late exercife of it 
againft that cane abufe which has been thrown upon it. I 
have done this according to my beft abilities, and from the beft 
lights I could procure; and, if { know myfelf, without the minuteft 
bias upon my mind.’—He concludes in the following candid and 
liberal terms.—* Our contett is therefore, I truft, now atanend. [I 
feel a reluctance to contend with a perfon of your enlarged and libe- 
ral principles ; principles which I am incapable of oppofing in any 
other view than as being totally mifapplied to the prefent queftion. 
Our pamphlets are before the public, who will judge more impar- 
tially of them than either you or your obedient fervant,’ &c.—How 


different this, from the illiberal abufive ftrain of the generality of our 


controvérfial writers ! 

Art. 29. Sertous Reflections upon fome late important Determina- 
tions ina certain Afjembly, <Addreffed to a late Premier, 8vo. 15. 
Evans. 

This Writer, in common with many others, aflerts the power of 
expulfion in the Houfe of Commons ; butcontends that, as this power 
is conflituted for the fecurity of the con/fituents againft every tempta- 
tion by which their de/egates may be corrupted to betray their truft, 
fo the exercife of this power ought to be confined to that grand ob- 
jet alone, the approbation of the ele&tors—who (he infifts) have an 
unqueltionabte right to pafs their final judgment upon their expelled 
member, and to re-elect him or not, as they fhall find juft caufe to 
determine. 

Thus far, he maintains, jaftice and reafon have happily concurred 
to eftablith, upon principles of expediency, the right of expulfion in 
the H. of C. without infringing upon the more iniportant rights of 
eletion, ‘ Here then, fays he, we ought to draw the line, beyond 
which we cannot venture one fingle ftep without infinite hazard to 
the conftitution :’—but, for his reafoning in fupport of this doétrine, 
we refer to his reflections at large. 

There is another important fubje&t difcuffed in this pamphlet, viz. 
what he calls the ‘ frrange paffion in adminiftraticn for calling forth 
the military, on the moft trifling occafions, in aid of the civil power.’ 
On this fubje&t he makes fome judicious obfervations : the conduct 


of government, in this refpeét, appearing to him to wear a very 
L2 © pernicious 
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* pernicious afpect,’ and to have a moft ‘ alarming tendency*.’ For 

his ftri€tures on this head, alfo, we muft refer to the pamphlet itfelf, 

Art. 30. The Twelve Letters of Canana: On the Impropriety of 
petitioning the King to diffolve the Parliament. 8vo. 1s. R. Davis, 

1770. 

aianists letters firft appeared in fome of the news-papers, The 
Author exults on the downfall of the petitions, and the final overthrow 
of the party; at the fame time highly pluming himfelf on his own 
great fhare in the obtaining of this mighty victory ¢: But is he fure 
that he does not ‘ halloo before he is out of the wood ?? 

Art. 31. Oppofition no Proof of Patrictifm. With fome Advice con- 
cerning Party-Writings. 8vo. 6d. Evans, 

A fmart declamation againft fal? patrioti/m, by which the Author 
means the patriotifm of the prefent times. 

Art. 32. Reflections, moral and political, on Great Britain and her 
Colonieff™—vo. 1s. Becket and Co. 

This tra& is divided into three parts, In the firft, the Writer en- 
quires into the nature of civil fociety, {tates the notion of political 
liberty, and fhews the neceflary dependence of fociety in general, as 
well as of liberty in particular, upon morality. He then applies his 
principles to the conftitution of this country, and, in purfuance of 
his fyftem (for his performance is regular and fyftematic throughout) 
to the moral jurifdiction of the Houfe of Commons: one branch of 
which is,. its power of expelling fuch of its members as appear uns 
worthy of continuing among them.—His general idea of the H. of. 
C. is neither fingular, nor, we conceive, unjuft. He maintains that, 
though the counties, boroughs, &c. * have the nomination of the 
members, yet the members, when chofen, immediately become /cna- 
tors of the public, without any refpect to locality.’ They may in- 
deed, he obferves, ‘ fupport the intereft of the particular place which 
elected them, fo far as that intereft is confiftent with the good of the 
whole, but no farther.’—‘ By confidering them as fenators of the 
public, we may conceive them to be (in a certain degree) the repre- 
fentatives and guardians of all Britifh commoners, wherefoever dif- 
perfed, It is indeed to he hoped, he adds, that, fome time or other, 
a better mode of eleétoin may be eftablifhed, to make the repre- 
fentation more equal; but till that happens, we muft abide by the 
prefent regulations, and fupport the dignity and authority of the 





* We fuppofe here has been a tranfpofition of the epithets, and 
that the Author meant to fay—alarming afpe& and pernicious ten- 
dency. 

+ This colle&tion is dedicated to the King; but the Author, never- 
thelefs, afferts his entire difintereftednefs, and declares (thongh he ac- 
knowledges it is * {carce to be credited,’ that the Writer of thefe let- 
ters was unfolicited, and remains ¢ to this hour unknown :’>—What ! un- 
known even to the King! How fhall we reconcile this with the con- 
clufion of his dedication, in which he craves permiffion to lay the pa- 
pers at his Majefty’s feet, and to * fubfcribe to them the humble 
name of the Author ! | 

Hout 


* lorihinw by hy Jf fre. 
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Houfe of Commons (the palladium of our liberties) though the me- 
thod of forming it is not perfect.’ 

This is plain good fenfe, and what we fuppofe the wife and mo- 
derate of all parties will fubfcribe to. 

In this firft part of his tra€t, our Author has fome juft obfervations 
on the influence of riches in this country, with refpe&t to what are 
made (he thinks not very fitly) the legal qualifications for a feat in 
the Houfe of Commons; alfo on the impolitic abolition of the /ittle 

farms, the diminution of the sumber of our frecholders, and the in- 
equity and ill confequences of the game Jaws, &c. and he concludes 
with fome ftrictures on the (fuppofed) views of many, both at home 
and in the colonies, who are the moft ftrenuous for a diffolution of 
the prefent parliament: a meafure which this fenfible Writer does 
not by any means approve. 

In his fecond part, he decides againft the claim of the colonies to 

‘an exemption from parliamentary taxation, which he confiders as 
amounting to nothing lefs than a claim of independency.—Though 
what he offers on this head feems to be the refult of a found judg- 
ment, and mature reflection, yet he does not deliver his opinion in 
a dogmatical ftrain, or affume any airs of felf-fufficiency. He fays, 
he has refided many years in America, and that he believes‘ himfelf 
to be well acquainted with the prevailing manners and fentiments in 
moft of the colonies, as well as with thofe of his fellow citizens at 
home. He admits that there are faults on each fide; and he ac- 

_ knowledges that, ‘ after fo much has been already faid upon the fub- 
je&t, both pro and coz, it will be difficult to produce any thing new :’ 
but, perhaps, he modeftly adds, ‘ it may be confidered in a different 
light by one who is of no party but that of the public, and who looks 
on every Britifh and American fhoe-boy, or charity-child, as his fel- 
low citizen, whofe affliftance he or his pofterity may one day ftand in 

need of,’ 

* The Colonifts, he obferves, found their arguments not on the 
letter of the law, but, as they fay, on the fpirit of our conftitution. 
They alledge that, having particular charters to hold affemblics, 
they owe no obedience to the Britifh parliament, in point of taxes, 
becaufe they are not reprefented there: they acknowledge the King 
perfonally, but feem to have little regard to him as the executive power 


of Great Britain.’ 
Our Author anfwers thefe pretenfions in a manner that merits the 


confideration of our American fellow-fubjects; but we have not 


room to enter into his arguments. He concludes, that to grant the 
Americans an exemption from parliamentary taxation, would, befides 
the difhonour, in all likelihood bring on a dilemma from which we 
could hardly extricate ourfelves. Great numbers of our common 
people, he thinks, in hopes of mending their fortunes, would emi- 
grate to a country which would have fo much the advantage of their 
native foil, and a moit alarming degree of depopulation at home mutt 
be the confequence.—This, indeed, feems to be a circumftance not 
to be overlooked. —With regard to other probable ill effets cf fuch 
a conceffion, our Author hath alfo a variety of ftriking remarks; for 


which we muft refer to the pamphlet. 
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In his third part, having done with commercial confiderations, he 
enquires into {ome very material abufes which have crept into the 
- Janded intereft ; amongft which the deftruction of the /mall farms is 
again noticed, and the mifchiefs arifing from the fwelling of the 
Jarger ones to an immoderate fize, are pointed out. Cn thefe, and 
on fome other points, particularly the improper footing on which the 
_ game and fifth a¢ts at prefent itand, he has many judicious animad- 

verfions. But we muft now take leave of this very intelligent od/erver 
of the times, which we do with a fincere acknowledgement of the fa- 
tisfaction afforded us by the perafal of a tract that, in our opinion, 
deferves to be generally read, and ferioufly confidered. 
Art. 33. The Fragment; or, Part of a Dialogue between that cele- 

brated Minifter Sir Robert Walpole and a late M—r of the B— 

L . qto, Od.. vans. 1770. 

In this dialogue of the dead, the modern f{yitem of ftate corruption, 
jn this country, is traced from its fource under Sir Robert’s admini- 
' ftration to its prefent alarming height, by which, it is faid, we:are 
reduced to fo low a degree of depravity, as hath at length ‘ alienated 
all private affection from the public; that we riot, without fenfe of 
fhame, in the fpoils of our miferable country ; and that our minds 
are now {0 wholly engrofled by the geste fafhionable principles, of 
acquiring wealth by every mode of avarice, and of diffipating the 
fame by every means of prodigality, that little {pace is left for any 
worthier objecis of our contemplation.’ 

We are very apprehenfive that there is too much foundation for 
this ftricture, if the Author means to confine it within the higher 
circles; but we hope there is fill virtue enough left among thofe 
whom the fcurrilous advocates for adminiftration affe&t to ftile the 
rabble (we mean the middle ranks of the people, whom they involve 
with the loweft) to fave us from the deftru¢tion which fome defponding 
divines, and gloomy politicians, imagine they fee advancing, with 
hafty ftrides, to overwhelm us. 

CoLONIeEsS, 
Art. 34. Mud: alteram Partem; or, a Counter-Letter to the Right 

Hon. the E—1 of H—Il—gh, his M af lS y of 

Ny e for the Commes, on the late and prefent State of Affairs in 

the ifland of G—n—a, In which it is clearly demonfirated, that the 

Troubles and Confufion which have fo long fubfified in that Iffand, to 

the Difiradtion of Government, and to the irreparable Lofs of the long- 
Suffering. Inhabitants, took their Rife, eriginally and folely from ie 
arbitrary and partial Difpofiticn of Governor M ll; from bis total 

Ignorance of the Britifo Conjtitution, and the Intere} of the People 

ewhom he was appointed to govern; aud from his perverting or dif- 

penfing with the Laws: And that thefe Dijiurbances have fince been 
kept up by a Continuance cf the fame Caufes; by bis implacable and 
ill-founded low Refentments ; by bis little and mean Preferences and 

Affefions ; by his modelling the Council to his Mind, by the introduce 

tion of his Creatures: But, above all, by his Unewillingnefs or In- 

ability to incorporate into the Legiflation his M -y’s new-acquired 




















and well-difpofed Subjeés, the Capitulants of G—u—a, in Confor- 
mity to the gracious Intentions of cur § 
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Meafures of bis M——y’s M——s for carrying thofe Intentions into 

Execution. 8vo. 38. Nicoll. 1770. 

We can recollect no inftance in which the neceffity of adhering 
to the excellent maxim judicioufly placed at the head of the fore- 
going title, hath, to us, appeared more confpicuoufly than in the 
prefent controverfy. 

In our laft we gave an account of a letter to Lord Hillfborough, 
complaining of heutenant-governor Fitzmaurice, and accufing him 
of the moft flagrant partiality towards the Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants of this colony. 

The Counter-Letter, now before us, contains a very ample and {pi- 
rited reprefentation of the contefts and diffentions that have fubfifted 
in Grenada, written with a view to fupport the other fide of the 
gueftion ; together with fuch an impeachment of the character and 
conduct of governor M——II, as, if not refuted, cannot but operate 
greatly to the difadvantage of that gentleman’s reputation, both 
public and private. 

The materials of which this elaborate, well-digefted, and very 
important tract is compofed, are too multifarious, and of too great 


extent, to admit of our entering into fuch a detail of them as might . 


afford any competent degree of fatisfaction to thofe who, through 
curiofity or intereft in the fubjeét, may be defirous of obtaining a 
clear idea of the ftate of parties in this new-ceded appendage to the 
Britifh Weft-Indian empire.—For particulars, therefore, we mutft 
refer to this and the other pamphlets mentioned in our laft month’s 
catalogue, under the article Colonies ; but before we take our leave 
of the prefent performance, we fhall prefent our Readers with a quo- 
tation or two, relating to the religious and political principles of 
his Majefty’s new fubjects the Roman Catholics of Grenada : 

“ The Roman Catholics of the Gallican church, it is here ob- 
ferved, are no Papifts ; they deny the fupremacy of the Pope, and all 
thofe damnable doétrines tending to inculcate that the Pope can 
difpenfe with the allegiance of fubjects to their fovereigns, and which 
juttly make popifh tenets fo deteftible.? The Roman Catholics of 
Grenada, it is added, ‘ have taken the oaths of fupremacy and al- 
legiance to the K. of Great-Britain; they have abjured the pre- 
tender; and his Majefty has not in his dominions more faithful 
fubjects,’ 

This diftinQion between the Gallican and other Catholics is in- 
fitted on more at large in the zarratjve fubjoined to this /etter to 
ahe fecretary of ftate tor the American department: and, indeed, it 
is a point of infinite confequence in the argument. 

‘ We believe,’ fay the Authors *, that.‘ it is a general notion in 
England, that Roman Catholics cannot vote at ele¢tions of mem- 
bers of parliament, &c. on account of their religion: but this isa 
vulgar error: the only oaths neceffary to be taken by eleétors, as is 
well known, are the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, and fupremacy = 
but the Englifh and Irifh Catholics univerfally refufe to take the lat- 





* This tra&t is not given to the public as the work of ome author, 
but of many: accordingly, the firft part of it, addrefled by way of 
letter to lord H. is figned—‘ Many real Proprietors of Grenada.’ 
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ter, and it is on that account only that they are denied the privilege 
of voting. It is quite otherwife with the Catholics of the Gallican 
church, who univerfally deny the fupremacy of the Pope, and ac- 
knowledge that of their own fovereign; therefore when a French 
Catholic becomes a Britifh fubjet, and takes the oath of allegiance 
to the Britifh fovereign, he never will refufe the oath of abjuration 
and fupremacy, ‘or that is indeed a natural confequence of an oath 
of allegiance, and is agreeable to his education and principles ; fo 
that our new-adopted French fellow-fubjeéts ought to be accounted 
as differing effentially from Papifts in this refpe&, and as differing 
from us only in the belief of certain tenets and the ufage of fome cere- 
‘monies, which, however erroneous in our eyes, have no direét ten- 
dency-to make them worfe men, certainly not worfe fubjects: for 
upon the acknowledgement of the Pope’s fupremacy depend all thofe 
tenets; fuch as his power to abfolve fubjects from their allegiance 
to their temporal fovereign, &c. which fo juftly render popery excep- 
tionable in a political view, and have certainly been the chief occa- 
‘fion of laying the profeffors of that religion under fo many reftraints 
among us. Members of the Gallican church, rejecting thofe per- 
nicious tenets, are certainly lefs obnoxious, politically confidered, 
than our own natural born Catholic fubjeéts ; therefore when Galli- 
can Catholics become Britifh fubjeéts, were they even entitled to 
nothing from treaties and capitulations, which however will not be af- 
ferted, they have an undoubted claim, from their avowed princi- 
ples, and the nature of things, to greater privileges than our own 
Catholics. This matter would not bear a difpute here in England ; 
it could not be refufed them ; even the filent operation of the laws 
would give it them. 
‘ How much more ought this to be the cafe in a newly acquired 
colony, where fuch men conftitute the body of the inhabitants, and 
have voluntarily become our fellow-fubjects ? Every motive of juftice 
and equity, not to fay good policy, requires it. 
_ © An impartial man, therefore, muft greatly wonder at the loud 
and pathetic lamentations poured forth by governor M—~-11, on ac- 
count of larger indulgences being allowed by government to con- 
quered French Papifts, as he calls them, than to our own natural- 
born Catholics. He muft tmmediately perceive, that fuch expref- 
fions can only be calculated to catch the prejudices. of weak minds, 
the Methodiftic vulgar in South, and the Covenanting vulgar in 
North Britain. Hecould not derive fuch a conduét, if it does not 
procted from hypocrify, from any other fource than profound igno- 
rance or innate malignity, or a perfecuting fpirit, or perhaps a mix- 
ure of ali chree. He muft be fenfible that a perfon of that charaCter 
is altogether unfit to be entrufted with power any where, far lefs in 
a colony fo conftituted as G——a, which certainly requires a gover- 
nor endued with the moft comprehenfive charity, and actuated by the 
moft liberal principles.’ 

We think it expedient, before we finally difmifs this article, to ac- 
quaint our Readers, that the fcheme here recommended for quieting 
the feuds inthe Grenada government, is, that the plan for admitting 
‘his Majefty’s new-adopted Roman Catholic fubjeéts to a fhare in the 
Jeoiflaive end executive parts of the government, be carried into 

execution 
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execution in all its parts; with a particular provifion that none of 
the faid new-adopted fubjects fhould be capable of becoming com- 
mander in chief, prefident, or Chancellor, and that they fhould 
ceafe to be counfellors, judges, members of the aflembly, or juftices 
of the peace, on becoming poffeffed of any landed eftates in France, 
or in any of the French Weft-India colonies, or on quitting the 
ifland, without leave firft obtained from his Majefty, or his comman- 
der in chief for the time being. 

How far this is ftrictly conformable to the original intention of ad- 
mitting the French Roman Catholics of Grenada to a fhare in both 
the legiflative and executive parts of that government (under the 
limitations fpecified in the royal inflructions to the commander in 
chief) and how far the carrying the fame into execution, in the 
manner here propofed, may affe¢t the principles of the reformation 
and revolution in general, and the fafety of the Proteflant intereft in 
that colony in particular,—we leave to the more competent judg- 
ment of thofe who are better acquainted with the interior ftate of 
the ifland and its dependencies. 

Art. 35. Extraé of a Letter from the Houfe of Reprefentatives of 
the Maffachufets-Bay, to their Agent Dennys De Berdt, Efg; With 
Some Remarks. 8vo. 6d Oliver. 1770. 

This Extra& contains objections to the whole fyftem of our late 
regulations and laws refpecting America, in order to prove that they 
are of dangerous tendency in regard to commerce, policy, and the 
true intereft of the whole empire :—grievous to the fubject, burthen- 
fome to trade, injurious to the revenue of the crown, and ruinous to 
the nation.—If this be really the cafe, furely every honeft Briton 
will agree with thefe legiflative writers, who obferve, that ‘ if fuch 
mighty inconveniencies, evils, and mifchiefs, can be pointed out 
with decency and perfpicuity, there will be the higheft reafon not 
only to hope for, but fully to expeét redrefs.’ 

In purfuance of this idea we have a cool and folid reprefentation 
of fuch American grievances as have proceeded from meafures taken 
by government at home, fince the termination of the late war. Of 
the particulars of thefe grievances our Readers can now want no in- 
formation ; innumerable pamphlets and papers of intelligence, of 
all kinds, having almoft inceflantly rung with them throughout 
every part of the Britifh dominions, ever fince the promulgation of 
the memorable and unfortunate ftamp-act. 

Amidft the clamour that hath been raifed on account of the al- 
ledged oppreflions of our American brethren, there have not been 
wanting political foothfayers, who pretend to difcover, in the com- 
plaints of the colonifts, the marks and indications of a dangerous 
{pirit of independence. OF this fome notice is here taken, and in the 
following terms : 

* Whenever we mention the rights of the fubje&ts in America, 
and the intereft we have in the Britifh conftitution in common with 
all other Britifh fubje&ts, we cannot be juftly fufpected of the moit 
diftant thoughts of an independance on Great Britain, Some, we 
know, have imagined this of the colonifts; and others, perhaps, 
may have as induftrioufly propagated it to raife againft them ground- 
lefs and unreafonable jealoufics. But it is fo far from the truth, that 
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we apprehend the colonies would refufe it if offeredthem ; and would 
deem it the greateft misfortune to be obliged to accept it. This jg 
moft certainly true of the people of this province. They are far from 
being infenfible of their happinefs in being connected with the Mother. 
country, and of the mutual benefit derived from it to both countries, 
And while both have the free enjoyment of the rights of our happ 


conftitution, there will be no real ground of envy or difcontent in the 


one, nor of jealoufy and miftruft in the other.’ 

We hope this is not thrown out merely to lull us into a dangerous 
fecurity ; on the contrary, we are really inclined to give the honov- 
rable gentlemen ful! credit for their fincerity in this declaration : and to 
believe that the cafe is truly the fame, with refpeét to the other colonies, 
among whom any views of this kind could poflibly arife. 

The remarks added to this exira@, are written in rather warmer 
terms; but by whom they are added, is not faid. After an affecting 
difplay of the former happy flourifhing ftate of the colonies, before 
the fatal year 1764, of the unfhaken loyalty of the Americans to the 
crown of Great Britain, and their soft cordial affeétion to their elder 
brethren of the Mother-country, he has the following pathetic reflec- 
tion:—‘ Can it be a fmall injury that has inflamed and irritated, 
almoft to an appeal to heaven, a whole people, hitherto untainted 
with difloyalty, untroubled with commotions, and unalterable in their 
affection for their fellow-fubjets of this country? could any but the 
moft violent caufes produce fuch violent effects as have drawn from 
the throne here the charge of being little lefs than rebellion, and 
threaten the total deftruction of our American commerce? furely, it 
were as wife to fuppofe, that the gentleft breath of wind would work 
the calm furface of the ocean into raging billows; as that the rooted 
Joyalty and attachment of America, can have been fhaken thus, but 
by grievances real in themfelves, and deeply felt. 

‘Ihe danger then that impends from the prefent univerfally difcon- 
tented and inflamed ftate of America, arifing from thefe caufes, is 
great; but happily it may be avoided with eafe. Remove the caufe, 
and the effects will ceafe; abolifh the whole fyftem of American laws 
and- regulations fince 1764, reftore them to the ftate in which the 
wifdom of our forefathers placed them, and to the good policy of 
which two centuries have given their moft ample approbation. ‘This 
is the method, and I will venture to fay the only method, of re- 
eftablifhing the peace of America and the commerce of Great Britain. 
The Americans are content to be fuordinate; but they never will fub- 
mit to be enflaved. It is not a time for trying expedients, there is 
not a temper in America to be played with; there is no alternative, 
dreadful as it may feem, but to exterminate her inhabitants or reftore 
them the violated rights of free-men. Let humanity, let juftice, let 
wifdom determine, which meafure fhall be purfued. 

After 2 particular recital of the various complaints of the Ameri- 
cans, and the caufes of that univerfal difcontent which hath fpread 
from one end of their contiment to the other, this zealous remarker 
concludes the whole, in the following animated ftrain: 

‘ Whoever will confider thefe grievances, will perceive how im- 
poffible it is that any people impreffed with the leaft fenfe of con- 
flitutional libery, fhould ever patiently fubmit to bear them. haw 
tendency 
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tendency is too evident; and the total fubverfion of every right and 

fecurity derived from that facred conftitution for which our anceftors 

fought and conquered, is too undeniable a confequence of them, to 
leave any American in doubt whether, in this cafe, Submiffion and 

Slavery are the fame. 

‘ If the commerce with America is of any value to Great Britain ; 
if the rights of humanity are interefting; if the introduttion of abfo- 
Jute government into fo great a part of the united empire is dangerous 
to the liberties of the reit; then I will venture to fay, the caufe of 
America is the common caufe of every friend to liberty and to huma- 
nity throughout the King’s dominions; and that the people of this 
country are moved by every confideration of virtue and of wifdom, to 
efpoufe a caufe, in the iffue of which, their feelings as men, their 
commercial interefts, and the principles of the conilitution, are fo 
deeply concerned.’ 

Art. 36. Objervations on feveral Aéts of Parliament, paffed in the 
fourth, fixth, and feventh Years of his prefent Majefty’s Reign. Pub- 
lifoed by the Merchants of Bofton. 8vo. 1s. Botton, printed by 
Edes and Gill. London reprinted by Kearfley, &c. 1770. 

The reprefentative body of the people who complain of the evil ef- 
fe&ts of the aéts of parliament here referred to, , having repeatedly 
remonftrated againft thofe aéts, as unconftitutional, and as infringing 
the rights and privileges of the fubjeét,—the authors of this pamphlet 
have, therefore, confined their obje&zens to fuch parts of the faid acts 
as affect the trading intereft, 

As far as we can judge from the reprefentations contained in this 
publication, the clogs, reftrictions and burthens laid upon the trade 
and commerce of America, in confequence of our late revenue-aéts, 
are indeed very great and grievous.—After an enumeration of thefe 
hardfhips, which feems to be well fupported by facts, of which every 
one acquainted with the American trade may judge, the gentlemen 
proceed to fpcak of the means of redrefs.—-The taking off the duties 
on tea, paper, glafs and colours, they tell us, will not effectually 
relieve them. *£ But, they add, fhould all the revenue atts be repealed, 
and the trade relieved from all unneceffary reftrictions, and reftored to 


the footing it was upon before the act of the 6th of George II. and the 


indulgencies now mentioned be granted, it would have a happy ten- 

to unite Great Britain and her colonies on a lafting foundation 
all clandeftine trade would then ceafe—the great expence of men of 
war, cutters, of the commiflioners, and other cuftom-houfe officers 
lately appointed to fecure the revenue, might be faved —The trade, 
navigation and fifhery, would not only be revived, but greatly extend- 
ed; and, in that cafe, the growth of thefe colonies would be very 
rapid, and confequently the demand for Britifh manufactures propor- 


tionably increafed.’ 

To what has been faid, we fhall add the concluding paragraph, 
which needs no comment : 

‘ Upon the whole, the trade of America is really the trade of 
Great Britain herfelf; the profits thereof center there: It isone grand 
fource from whence money fo plentifully flows into the hands of the 
feveral manufaéturers, and from thence into the coffers of landholdres 


throughout the whole kingdom: It is, in fhort, the ftrongeft chain of 
connection 
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connection between Britain and the colonies, and the principal means 
whereby the fources of wealth and power have been, and are, {fo ufe. 
ful and advantageous to her, The embarraf{ments, difficulties, and 
infupportable burthens under which this trade has laboured, have 
already made us prudent, frugal and induftrious, and fuch a fpirit in 
the colonifts muft foon, very foon, enable them to fubfift without the 
manufactures of Great Britain, the trade of which, as well as its naval 
power, has been greatly promoted and ftrengthened by the luxury of 
the colonies; confequently any meafures that have a tendency to 
injure, obftruét and diminifh the American trade and navigation, 
muft have the fame effe&t upon that of Great Britain, and, in all 
probability, prove her ruin.’ 

Art. 37. A concife hiftorical View of the Difficulties, Hardpits, 
and Perils, which attended the Planting and progrefive Improvement 
of New-England. With a particular Account of its long and deftruc- 
tiue Wars, expenfive Expeditions, Sc. By Amos Adams, A. M. 
Paftor of the Firft Church at Roxburgh. 8vo. 1s. Bofton 
printed: London reprinted, for E. and C. Dilly. 

The chief merit of this pamphlet confifts in its being a very conci/ 


‘hiftory of the country mentioned, which may therefore be read by 


thofe who cannot have recourfe to the larger accounts. Its bein 

concife renders it lefs entertaining, but it appears to be faithful, It 
tells us that no attempts to effect a fettlement in New England fuc- 
ceeded, till the year 1620, when the adventurers landed at Plymouth, 
and began a fettlement there; but no confiderable additions were 
made to the planters, till the diftrefling times in England led iaany 
worthy and ferious perfons to feek a quiet habitation in thefe defo- 
late parts of the earth. We have a fhort account of the difficulties 
they ftruggled with, and the wars in which they afterwards engaged. 
The Author, after rejoicing in the peace eftablifhed in thofe parts 
for fome years paft, is naturally led to lament the attempts ufed at 
home to bring them under the power of a famp att, and fince that 
time to raife a revenue, and fix the jurifdiétion of parliament.in fuch 


‘amanner as to leave the colonies without the power of difpofing of 


their own property. It is, we fuppofe, with a particular view to this 
prefent juncture of affairs, that this little work is now publithed; 
being intended as fome kind of pleain favour of our American 


brethren, Hi . 
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‘Art. 38. Defderii Facotit Vandoperanit de Philafophorum Doétrina 


Libellus ex Cicerone. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Oxonii, e Typographeo Claren- 

doniano. Impenfis Dan. Prince. 1769. Sold by White, in London. 

Whoever is well acquainted with Cicero’s works muft be fenfible 
that the paffages in his writings which give an account of the philo- 
fophers, and their refpective tenets, are very numerous; and that, 
when colleéted together, they would not fail of forming a valuable, 
though imperfect, hiftory of the ancient philofophy. It 1s no won- 
der, therefore, that fuch a colleétion was thought of, fo long ago as 
the fixteenth century; as every thing relative to the Greek and Ro- 
man literature was then ftudied with extraordinary diligence and ar- 
dour. The performance before us was firft publifhed at Paris, in 


15543; and hath fince gone through feveral editions, the lait of 
which, 
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which, if we miftake not, 2 rman at Oxford, in the year 1713. 
Having been fome time out of print, it is now again prefented to the 
public, from the Oxford prefs ; and there can be no doubt of its be- 
ing acceptable to our learned Readers, who will be glad to fee, in 
one view, a number of detached places which, in Cicero, often lie at 
no fmall diftance from each other. We cannot, however, avoid ob- 
ferving, that Vandoperanus might have arranged his materials with 
greater advantage, if he had either put them together in the chrono- 
jogical order of the perfons defcribed, or according to the various 
{chools of philofophy, as they arofe among the Greeks; neither of 
which has he done with fufficient exaétnefs. K , 
Art. 39. Mifcellancous Thoughts of an Univerfal Free-thinker. 
8vo. 6s. Bound, Woodgate *, 

We have perufed much more than men lefs inured to the exercife 
of patience and perfeverance would think poffible, of this very ftrange, 
inelegant, unpleafing publication; and yet we are quite at a fof 
what to make of either the book or the writer. The Aathor ftiles 
himfelf an univerfal Free-thinker, but he is nothing lefs than a Freee 
thinker, in the modern fenfe of the apellation. He writes on a va- 
riety of fubjeéts, and concludes nothing on any. He gives us profe 
without fenfe and verfe without poetry. Of the frf take the follow- 
ing fample, from what he calls detached thoughts on delicate fubje&s— 
though there is nothing of de/icacy either in the fubjects themfelves, 
or in his manner of defcanting upon them : 

‘In what confifts the death of the foul? The departure of the 
holy fpirit from it; and yet it is mmortal, after all its faculties are 
corrupted, like as a dead body moves by putrefaction to the produc- 
tion of loathfome animals! therefore men alienated from that fpiri- 
tual life which confifts in the light of wifdom and attivity of love, 
whofe fole delight is in their own prefent pleafures, are no better 
than living carcaffes."—If our Readers underftand this, they have 
the advantage of us. 

Of the Poetry: 

‘‘ No genius, demon, angel, martyr, faint, 
The worfhip of my foul fhall ever taint—— 
* * * * > ¥ ad * + * € 
My only Worthip while on earth fhall be, 
The Holy, ever bleiled Trinity.” 

The fubjeéts treated in this mifcellaneous volume, are chiefly of a 
theological, moral, or fatirical caft. There is an attempt at hu- 
mour in his imitations of Lucian’s Dialogues ; but it rather refem- 
bles the humour of Ned Ward, than that of the Witty Writer whom 
he has taken for his model. 

Ait. 40. A Charge of the Grand fury of the County of Middlefex. 

Delivered at the Quarter Seffion at Hicks’s Hall, Jan. 8, 1770, 

by John Hawkins, kfq; one of his Majeity’s Juftices of the Peace 

for the faid County, and Chairman of the Court of Quarter Sef- 
fion. Svo. 6d. Worral. 





* There is no date to the title-page ; from which, and fome other 


circumftances, we have been almoft ready to conclude the book to be. 


an old one, with a new title: but this-is mere conjecture, Jui 
. uitice 
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Juftice Hawkins fays a number of proper things, and gives good. 
initructions to the Jury, on a variety of points which, of courte, 
might come under their cognizance ; but we cannot commend him 
for his dottrine of libels, in which there is a little too much of the 
ftar-chamber {pirit. Men in office may be /oya/ as well as zighteous 
over-much. 

Art. 41. Information for Mungo Campbell, in a criminal Profecue 
tion before the High Court of ‘Fufiictary in Scotland, for the alledged 
Murder of the late Alexander Earl of Eglington. By John Mace 
Jaurin, Efqg; 8vo. 2s. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts. 

. Mg. Maclaurin has approved himfelf a very able advocate for the 
unfortunate Campbell. 

Art. 42. 4 Letter to a great Peer concerning the late Earl of Eg- 

lington, 8vo. 6d. A. Henderfon. 

Spurious. 

RELIGIous and CoNTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 43. Prayers for the Ufe of Families. By William Enfield, 

8vo. 38. bound. Johnfon and Payne. 1770. 

We have perufed thefe forms for family-worfhip with great fatif- 
faction; and do mott fincerely approve of them, as worthy to be 
ranked among the moit RaT1ONaL compofitions of the kind in the 
Englith language. A particular account of them cannot be given 
im more proper t¢érms than in thofe of Mr. Enfield’s own concife, 
judicious, and modeft preface :—‘ The Author has made it his 
iirft obje& to exprefs the moft obvious and important fentiments in 
the moft plain and fimple language. All novelty and refinement 
of thought he has carefully avoided, as foreign to the nature of re- 
ligious worfhip—nor has he attempted a pointed, rhetorical, or fi- 
gurative ftyle; for it appears to him that, however fuited fuch a 
ityle may be to didactic difcourfes, it is improper in offices of devo- 
tion, and particularly fo in prayers defigned for the ufe of families: 
beiides, he apprehends, that, without the utmoft fimplicity of ex- 
preffion, the frequent repetition of the fame form of words muft 
unavoidably become difagreeable and tirefome. 

‘ The critic and philofopher, as fuch, muft not, therefore, ex- 
pect entertainment from this work, which is defigned for common 
ufe, and intended to fuit the underftandings, and imprefs the hearts 
of mankind in general. !f the judicious reader can perufe thefe 
forms of devotion without difapprobation. and the pious Chriftian 
can make ufe of them with pleafure and advantage, the Author’s ut- 
molt ambition will be gratified.’ 

He alfo acknowledges himfelf indebted to £ the holy fcriptures, 
and other devotional writings, for a great part of the materials 
from which this work is compofed.? And he ‘ imagines he fhall 
not be cenfured for not having prefumed, in fuch an undertaking, 
to truft entirely to his own abilities.’ 

Mr. Enfteld’s plan is fimilar to that of the Dublin forms of famliy 
devotions, publiihed by the late Dr. Leland and Dr. Weld, in con- 
junétion, as we are informed, with Dr. Luchall and Mr. Mears +. 
He gives us, I, Prayers for the morning and evening of every day in 





+ Rev. vol. xix. p. 653. 
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k. Il. Occafional Prayers and Thank/givings, to be ufed as 
eink eee nga iil. General Prayers, to be ufed at 
any time : and in which, according to oar apprehenfion, Chriitians 
of every denomination may fincerely join,—provided their hearts are 
ricut toward GO D and toward Man. ' 

Art. 44. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Nathae 
niel Lardner, D. D. containing a Catalogue of his Works, with fe- 
veral Letters relating to them, and other original Papers. <Alfo eight 
Sermons, upon various Subjec?s. 8vo. ¢s. Buckland, &c. 1769. 
It is fcarce neceflary to acquaint our Readers, that the late worthy 

Dr. Lardner was one of the moft learned and moft confiderable per- 

fons among the Diffenting Minifters of the prefent age. We have 

often had the pleafure of recommending his truly valuable and ufe- 
ful writings to the public; and they were all, particularly his Cre 
dibility of the Gofpel Hiftory, in the highett efteem among Proteftant 

Chriftians of all denominations. —Thefe memoirs of his life and wri- 

tings, though they contain but very few anecdotes, will be perufed 

with pleafure by every lover of this good man’s memory; and the 

Letters that are interfperfed will be acceptable to moft readers, They 

are written by Dr. Waddington, bifhop of Chichefter; Mr. Hallet, 

of Exeter; Dr. Morgan; Dr. Secker, the late archbifhop of Canter- 
bury; Dr. Doddridge ; Dr, Sam. Chandler; and others. Thofe of 

Dr. Lardner himfelf are not the leaft valuable; efpecially the corref- 

pondence with the bifhop of Chichetfter, relating to the profecution 

of Mr. Woolfton for his writings againft the miracles. 
The Sermons, added to thefe Memoirs, are fuch as will bring ao 

difcredit on the memory of the rational and pious Author. . 

Art. 45. Twelve Sermons on the mof? interefting Subjeéis of the 
Chriftian Religion, preached upon feveral Occafions. By Haddon 
Smith, Curate of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, and late Chaplain 
of his Majefty’s Ship the Dreadnought. 8vo. 3s, 6d. Turpin. 
1769. ) 
The Author tells us that thefe fermons would have been publifhed - 

long ago, had not the fubfcriptions fallen greatly fhort of his expec- 

tations; and that, had he not gone too far to recede, he fhould cer- 
tainly, he fays, have given over all thoughts of troubling the world 
with any thing that is ferious. Thefe difcourfes have, however, more 
merit than many which are prefented to the public: they are upon 
practical, important fubjects, and thefe fubjects are, on the whole, 
treated agreeably, and in.a manner which is likely to be ufeful. 
Public worfhip, repentance, integrity of heart and life, are here 
confidered and recommended: the divine origin of the Scriptures, 
the delufions of fin, &c. are alfo enlarged upon in a manner which 
has fome tendency to do real fervice to the readers. When he fpeaks 
of faith, though his fermon upon it is really good, he feems not fully 
to enter into its nature, as being that affecting fenfe of religious 
truths, that inward principle of piety and goodnefs, according to its 
Fiffcrent objects, which, if it be real, will influence the heart and life. 


Hi, : 
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Art. 46. Ufeful Remarks on fome propofed Alterations in our Lis’ 
turgy. A Word to the Quakers on their Epiftle at the yearly Meeting’ 


1709. With a Defénce of the Author and bis Book Enthufiafm De. ' 

tected, Defeated. By Samuel Roe, M. A. Vitar of Stotfold, in 

Bedfordfhire. 8vo. 6d. Crowder, &c. 

Poor Samuel Roe! He is gone! the zeal of the church hath eaten 
him up*! 


= 





* Such of our Readers as are unacquainted with this Author, will 
find a fufficient account of him, in the Review for February 1769, 
Art. 24, p. 10. 
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S ER MON 6&. 


L. The religious Care of Families recommended,—at Miles’s Lane, 
Dec. 25, 1709. Being the day of the annual Sermon for the benefit 
of young people. By William Ford, junior. Buckland. 

Il. The proper Style of Chriftian Oratory,—Preached at Huntingdon, 
Jan. 7.1770. By Peter Peckard, A.M. T. Payne, &c. 

If. At St. Saviour’s Gate, York, toa Congregation of Proteftant 
Diffenters, on the death of the Rev. Mr. Sandercock. ‘T’o which is 
prefixed, a fhort Difcourfe delivered at his funeral, By Newcome 
Cappe. Becket. 

IV. The Regards a Chriftian Gongregation owe io thei deceased Mi- 
nifters, represented and urged,—at the old Meeting at Birmingham, 
Dec. 17, :769, on the much-lamented death of the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Clark. By Caleb Afhworth, D.D. To which is added, the Oration 
delivered at his interment, by William Howell. Buckland, &c. 

V. Before the Houfe of Lords, at St. Peter’s, Weitminiter, Jan. 30, 
1770. By the Bifhop of St. Afaph.. Cadell. . 

VI. On the death of the Rev. Mr. David Parry, Diffenting Minitter 
at Thaxted in Effex, Jan.10o, 1770. By John Angus. Buckland. 

VII. At the confecration of John Lord Bifhop of Peterborough, in 
Lambeth Chapel, Dec. 17, 1769. By Michael Lort, Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, and Greek Profeffor in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
White. 

VIII. The Condemnation pronounced againft all mere external Pretexficns 





to Religion,—at the annual vifitation of the Rev. the Lord Bifhop of 


Winchefter, at Bafingftoke, Sept. 14, 1769. By John Duncan, D. D. 
Rector of Southwarmborough, Hants. Dodfley, &c. 

IX. At the Parifh Charch of Greenwich in Kent, on Chriftmas Day, 
1769. By Edw. Berkett, Curate of Greenwich. Robinfon and Roberts. 

_X. Fofeph a Type of Chrift, or an Attempt to fpiritualize the Hiftory of 

that Patriarch. By Thomas Blifs, &. A. late Student of Chrilt 
Church, Oxon. 8vo. 6d. Bifhop. 

It might be made appear, by ftronger arguments than any this 
Writer has made ufe of, that Alexander the Great was a type 0 
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f. 
Chrift. But, thank Heaven, the.myftical theelogy declines apace. L. 


*.* We have inferted the tenth article in this place, becaufe Mr. 


B’s difcburfe appears to have been no other than a /ermon, although 
not publifhed as /uch 


* 
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